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Psalm Meditation 
Psalm 56 


We thank Thee, O Father, that in these perilous, fear-threaded days, we may open Thy Holy Word and there 
find a directing lamp unto our feet and a reassuring light unto our path. And we do thank Thee for the comforting 
and valuable lesson from the life of Thy servant of old, how only through Thy sustaining love could he triumph 
over insurmountable material and moral circumstances and conditions. And our prayer is that we, too, may look 
unto Thee for strength and guidance. Amen. 


Psalm Fifty-six shows us the simple steps to victory through faith. David, a fugitive from Saul’s wrath, was forced 
to take refuge in the country of his enemies. Discovered, in fear for his life, he feigned a harmless madness and was 
able to escape to safety. So appropriate, applicable, and helpful was this prayer of confession of unworthiness and 
need, of faith proclaimed, of trust in God, of thanksgiving rendered for His mercy—this Michtam, or “golden 
Psalm,” of David—that at a very early date it was used in the national liturgy. Adapted to be sung to the melody 
of an evidently well-known song, the first line of which was, “The silent dove of them that are afar off,” this Psalm 
became a regular part of Temple worship in times of national crisis, and even was sung from a field altar during 
the very course of a battle. Truly America needs this Michtam and, as an expression of a deep personal experience, 
we can make it our own. 


Mechanically, this Psalm, “God Is for Me,” consists of two stanzas, each with a similar but not identical refrain, 
and a concluding stanza of thanksgiving. 


The first stanza, verses 1-4, pleads unworthiness for God’s undeserved favors, but, in the face of many ruthless 
foes intent upon his destruction, David realizes that only in God’s strength and through His continued grace can he 
be saved. Unreservedly, he places his trust in his God. 


The second stanza, 5-11, is similar to the first, for, even as he asserts his faith, there is the urgent reality of the 
present distress, and again he prays that his wanderings be noted, his tears be counted, his supplications be heard. Prayer 
clarifies and makes real for him God’s readiness to save him, and His All-Power to do so. Triumphantly, yet humbly, 
he knows “God is for me,” and proclaims 


“In God have 1 put my trust, | will not be afraid; 
What can man do unto me?” 


And as the strength and peace of this precious knowledge lifts him beyond anything man can do to him, there 
surges through his being the overwhelming sense of God's greatness and graciousness. Because of saving mercies, 
because his soul has been delivered from the death of faithlessness, his feet from falling into the path of despair, 
and he has been saved unto life, he acknowledges his obligations and joyously assumes his vows of love and grati- 
tude to walk “before God in the light of the living.” —(a.s.v.) 


Today, as across the ramparts of the world the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse ride seemingly unchallenged 
and almost unchecked, strangling and obliterating material and spiritual values alike, the definite call is to the 
individual Christian, of whom the Christian Nation must be composed, to face very real enemies and make a stand 
or be destroyed. Our predicament is helpless and hopeless until, like David, on our knees we humbly confess our 
sins, gratefully recognize our countless mercies and blessings, claim precious promises, and know that in God’s tender 
providence we can be delivered and redeemed. And swily as we rise from our knees, strengthened, calm, confi- 
dent, our soul pervaded with a transcending faith, we, too, will recognize our obligations. This Psalm is the song of 
deliverance and redemption, but we must not fail to see that God could only work because there was in David’s 
heart the prerequisite faith and complete surrender. Across our beloved America there can rise the majestic cadences, 
ever swelling in power and grandeur, of praise and trust only as we each dedicate ourselves: 


“Thy vows are upon me, O God: 
1 will render praises unto thee.” 


and I will walk humbly before Thee all the days of my life. Amen. 


Prepared by 
Mrs. C. S. HarrINGTON 
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| Literacy: 


By FRANK C. LAUBACH 


A Post-War “Must’ 


Epitor’s NOTE: 

Rev. Frank C. Laubach, D.D., missionary of the American 
Board (Congregationalist) has probably done more than any 
other man to liberate the minds of millions from illiteracy. 
When the Japs bombed the Philippines Dr. Laubach was on 
a visit to the United States after 25 years of missionary and 
literacy work on Mindanao, P. I., India, Africa, and the 
Near East. Armed with a letter from Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles, he visited 20,000 miles of Latin 
America in which were 90,000,000 illiterates. 

By Dr. Laubach’s teaching methods, after as little as half 
an hour an illiterate with a bright mind can stumble through 
a page. After a dozen lessons, any normal adult begins to 
read fluently. It then becomes his immediate duty and privi- 
lege to teach others—an endless chain. Dr. Laubach has sct 
up his teaching charts in 80 languages. Dr. Laubach’s book, 
The Silent Billion Speaks, gives an extended account of his 
work.* 


LITERACY IS ONE OF THE FOUR OR FIVE #UStS, IF WE 
are to have a safe world. 

Outside of Europe and North America, the great 
majority of the human race cannot read nor write 
their own names, In Asia close to ninety per cent are 
illiterate; among the colored people of Africa over 
ninety-eight per cent; and in Latin America seven 
out of every ten cannot read nor write. 

What are we going to do about that? We cannot 
leave those illiterate millions alone. If we leave the 
world alone when this war is finished, we shall lose 
all that our boys are dying for. 

Educators are excited about literacy, because we 
have found that the easiest and most promising peo- 
ple to educate are the illiterates. They are incredibly 
easy to reach and easy to teach, It is true that teach- 
ing people to read English is hard, but that is be- 
cause we have such a chaotic way of spelling—eight 
sounds for “a,” and even more for “o”! But, for- 
tunately, in ninety per cent of the world’s languages 
they spell phonetically—one sound for a_ letter. 
Where this is done, they can be taught to read by 
modern methods in a couple of weeks—not very 
well, but slowly and aloud. All they need after that 
's something interesting and easy to read, and they 
improve by practice. 

Why this excitement about literacy? Because it is 
now seen to be the spearhead for the social and 
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«, Price, 60 cents. Order from Presbyterian Book Store, 8 N. Sixth 
“t., Richmond 9, Va., or 1814 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas. 
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moral and spiritual uplift of the illiterate three fifths 
of the human race. As soon as they learn to read 
their phonetics, we place in their hands papers and 
tracts with short sentences, easy words they always 
have spoken, large print, telling them the answers to 
their deepest needs—about saving the lives of their 
babies, about malaria, blindness, intestinal diseases, 
sanitation, about cooking and selecting foods for 
health, about selecting seeds, destroying enemies to 
their animals and vegetables, about getting out of 
debt and keeping the laws; and about the principles 
of Christ. 

Our new knowledge of geography opens up a 
shocking picture of these illiterates, the most op- 
pressed and wretched people in the world. Too 
ignorant to depend upon themselves, they are vic- 
tims of educated or half-educated scoundrels, who 
enslave them, rob them, and lie to them. Ninety per 
cent of the illiterates are in debt, and, since they 
cannot compute their debt, they do not know how 
much they owe; they only know that the debt was 
inherited from their ancestors, and that the money 
lender takes all they can give him without actually 
starving to death. Millions of them belong to the 
land on which they were born, are tortured or killed 
without the government’s ever hearing of it. Count- 
less millions of them are deliberately fed opium or 
cocaine or liquor to keep them drugged and there- 
fore unresisting to their exploiters. Five out of six 
of their children die before they reach their first 
birthday. 

Think what it will mean to these people and to 
their descendants if the Christians of America have 
enough human pity to help them out of their black 
sorrow! 

They are the easiest people on earth to win for 
Christ, if we prove our sincerity. They are amazed 
when educated people pay any attention to them. 
When they find our interest is unselfish, their amaze- 
ment turns into a tremendous gratitude. By the time 
we teach them to read in a dozen easy, delightful 
lessons, they are ready to die for us. When we tell 
them we learned this from Christ, they love Him at 
once, because they have seen Him in our actions. 
And when they become Christians they prove won- 
derfully loyal, and work with prodigious zeal to 
know their Bibles and to win others. We can have 
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as many of these illiterate billion for Christ as we go 
after. 

They are bright people. They are not our in- 
feriors, but they have never had our chance. They 
have never had Christ. They are where our ancestors 
were in Europe before Christ came to them. 

The Greek Catholic Church, before the First 
World War, failed to do anything to help the 
literacy or the social conditions of Russia. Atheistic 
communism undertook it, and taught one hundred 
millions in twenty years, Now those one hundred 
millions are away from Christ and are reading 
countless tons of atheistic literature. 

Today one hundred millions in Latin America, 
one billion on this planet, are waiting to be taught. 
Will the Christian church grasp this opportunity, 
lead these people to Christ, and set the standard for 
the matter they shall read? The future of the world 
hinges just as much upon that question as the future 





of Russia hinged upon the question whether the 
Greek Church would or would not serve the illiter- 
ate people. 

The illiterate is so poor that he will not be able to 
buy expensive literature for a long while, not until 
his economic condition is better. During that period, 
when he is reading easy literature and improving his 
status, we shall need much money to subsidize the 
material we print. When he first starts to read he 
believes everything he reads, and he memorizes prac- 
tically all of it. Illiterates have wonderful memories 
and instinctively commit everything to memory. 
This is the time to plant ideas for a lifetime. 

We shall need trained organizers, multitudes of 
writers, and tremendous resources to subsidize this 
needed literature. A billion dollars could be used 
with immense benefit. But now every dollar counts, 
while this newest, indeed infant enterprise of Chris- 
tian America gathers momentum. 





The Supply Line or —? 


Are you doing your part to keep the water of Life flowing? 


THE SUPPLY LINE CARRYING COMFORT, COURAGE, AND 
personal integration—or the question mark holding 
loneliness, despair, and blind confusion? The supply 
line—the Word of God; the question mark—indi- 
vidual indifference and selfishness. The supply line 
lies ready beside us to reel out to stranded men and 
women; while the question mark looms behind. It 
is the question mark whose shadow reaches the 
straining eyes first. Will we blot out that sign, and 
reach their silent longings with the supply line of 
the Bible? 

A uPPy line involves two conditions—the supply 
and the demand. The supply of the Bible today 
draws heavily upon the American Bible Society and 
the American churches and people. No society and 
no people are as well able to face the world’s urgent 
need of the Scriptures, The other three interna- 
tional societies are much handicapped in their work; 
for the British Society’s paper ration is three eighths 
of normal, printing operations are hampered, and 
transportation abroad reduced; the Scottish Society 
is as seriously crippled as the British; and the Nether- 
lands Bible Society has been cut off from its work in 
the Indies for over three years. The national so- 
cieties, principally in Europe, struggle constantly 
against the prohibition of paper supplies, printing 
sidetracked by war industry, and the hostile inter- 
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ference of the authorities. In contrast to this, the 
American Bible Society produced in 1942 more 
Scriptures than in any previous year. In the three 
years ended June 30, 1943, the Society, through its 
War Emergency Fund, has distributed more than 
500,000 Bibles, Testaments, and Gospels in 34 different 
languages to prisoners of war and refugees in camps 
in Germany, Italy, France, India, South Africa, 
Egypt, the West Indies, Canada, and the United 
States—mostly in Germany, increasingly in the 
United States. More than 42,500 French Bibles, 
Testaments, and Portions have been supplied to the 
impoverished churches of France and Belgium. The 
Society made a gift of a $5,000 folding and binding 
machine to the British and Foreign Bible Society to 
replace one destroyed by enemy action in 1940. Pro- 
duction and distribution was carried on for the 
British Society in Czecho-Slovakia, France, Hun- 
gary, Italy, and Poland, and in Madagascar and 
various parts of Africa, at a cost of $36,650. Before 
Pearl Harbor, the Society administered the work of 
the Netherlands Bible Society in the East Indies, 
which were cut off from the homeland—cost, $19,- 
750. To service men and women in the Army, 
Navy, the Air Forces, Marines, Coast Guard, and 
Merchant Marine 2,043,521 Testaments were dis- 
(Continued on page 471) 
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Unstreamlining 


By HENRY W. MACK* 


Christian Education 


IN RECENT YEARS THERE HAS BEEN A CONSTANT DEMAND 
to streamline almost everything. In the field of ma- 
chinery such a demand has cut down resistance and 
resulted in both beauty and efficiency. But efficiency, 
mechanically conceived, cannot be applied to the 
things of the mind and spirit without the danger of 
interpreting efficiency as smooth, effortless, mass 
production. Efficiency in education is a misleading 
use of words. For education must deal with indi- 
vidual differences of ability, talent, mind, and per- 
sonality. 

Far too often the idea of mechanical efficiency has 
prevailed, however. Our colleges and universities 
have handled students in groups. They have put 
both the classroom, the textbook, and the athletic 
program on a mass-production basis. We are begin- 
ning to realize that often the interests, experiences, 
and duties outside college hours have had a larger 
part in the college product than has the college itself. 
Thus students are graduated with poor habits of 
reading, thinking, and concentration where these 
things have been outside their teachers’ reach—and 
they usually are outside the reach of a teacher who 
lectures in the classroom, or weighs only the results 
of these processes. With modern sports, and group 
athletics, few students are graduated with established 
habits of recreation which they can and do carry on 
by themselves. Being intent upon imparting knowl- 
edge, the college often fails to have anything to do 
with spare-time interests, and pupils select their intel- 
lectual hobbies on a private, haphazard basis, or 
select none. 

Nor is the fault all on the part of the students. 
Often teachers are forced to compete with each 
other for the pupils’ time. The interesting teacher, 
in giving out too large an assignment, will steal the 
time justly due to a less interesting teacher. With it 
all, cultural values are often completely lost. 

_ Being little different in these matters from most 
institutions of learning, the General Assembly’s 
Training School tried an experiment this past school 
year. The underlying idea was this: Let us carefully 
consider the real needs of our pupils as they go out 
into the life of the Church, and then let us carefully 


PRocif Henry W. Mack, Ph.D., is Dean of the Faculty, General 
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reconstruct our program so as most adequately to 
meet those needs. On this basis an ideal plan was set 
up. Some of it was too ideal and had to be modified. 
Some of it had to give way to un-ideal necessities. 
This, briefly, is the story of that experiment. 

Certain needs of our students must be met, These 
needs, besides the content mastery of necessary sub- 
jects, were: (1) the ability to concentrate, with 
supervised practice in this high art; (2) sound habits 
of eating, sleeping, and exercise that will tend to 
carry over into professional life; (3) guided mastery 
of the art of study and of reading; (4) an established 
practice of private prayer and meditation, preferably 
at the beginning of the day; (5) techniques and the 
habit of regular, independent Bible study that will 
carry over into professional life; (6) an interest in 
keeping up with the best current-book literature; 
(7) an appreciation of the cultural values of music 
with a rich acquaintance with the best religious 
music; (8) an aliveness to current events in the 
world at large and an ability to evaluate them; and 
(9) laboratory experience in active church lay- 
leadership and practical evangelism. 

Growing out of a series of faculty seminar studies 
the following plan was evolved. The day was re- 
organized so that there would be eight hours avail- 
able for classwork, four in the morning and four in 
the afternoon, instead of three in the afternoon as 
previously. Breaking the twelve-week semester into 
two six-week periods, a three-hour period each 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday morning was 
devoted to supervised study and recitation on a given 
subject. The period was made self-contained. This 
allowed for concentrated effort, and removed all 
competition during this period from other activities 
or classes. Friday morning was given to an inde- 
pendent, non-Bible study. Here the thesis students 
had definite time for their research, and other 
students were encouraged to develop special intel- 
lectual interests of their own choosing. Saturday 
morning was given to a piece of independent Bible 
study, each student choosing her own study, with 
individual faculty supervision available. 

The extra hour in the morning and the afternoon 
hours were used for practice skills, such as music 
techniques and shorthand and typewriting, and such 
classes as had to continue on the older two- or three- 
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hours-a-week basis. An attempt was made to allow 
for sufficient study time so that evenings would be 
left free. Also scheduled for the afternoons was 
recreation: two hours under direct teaching super- 
vision, and two hours unsupervised and carried out 
independently by the student. 

One afternoon a week and Sunday were kept free 
for laboratory work in church visitation and evan- 
gelism. A beginning was made towards linking 
students up with the evangelistic work of certain 
Richmond churches, under the guidance of the pas- 
tor and backed by class help. Only a few students 
were able to enter into this new venture the first 
year. The other students continued their usual prac- 
tical work, teaching Sunday-school classes, visiting 
in hospitals and among factory workers, and the 
like. For six weeks the Junior class, as in past years, 
conducted a laboratory Vacation Bible School in 
one of the local churches, under careful supervision 
This was to prepare them for their summer work 
along this line throughout the Church. 

The attempt was made to keep the evenings free 
from study necessities by providing for study time 
as carefully as for class hours. This allowed for a 
special evening program along cultural lines. A num- 
ber of Tuesday ev enings were given over to a series 
of lectures, held each year, in which outstanding 
leaders of our Church and other churches come in to 
discuss the larger problems of Christian interest. 
Wednesday evening was given over to a book- 
reading program, and to discussions of current events 
and our Church and religious publications. A hun- 
dred books, of a non-textbook type, were selected. 
The aim was to choose outstanding books in such 
fields as the classics, history, biography, devotional, 
contemporary religious discussion, and contempo- 
rary world events. Every two weeks a student was 
to read and prepare a report upon her book, then 
choose another from a different field. Mortimer J. 
Adler’s How to Read a Book was a most useful 
guide. On Friday evening Mr, James Sydnor led a 
popular music hour, in which we were introduced 
to types of music, our great religious music, and 
had most enjoyable interpretations of musical struc- 
ture. The remaining evenings were left relatively 
free, though time was to be given to book reading. 

Guided and strengthened by certain speakers and 
the Spiritual Life Committee, a larger number of 
students than ever before chose an early morning 


hour for their private devotions and found the d day 
greatly enriched thereby. 

Throughout this whole program very little 
change was made in the usual courses scheduled, or 
the time allotment for credit. The morning concen- 
tration periods developed syllabi and demanded 
much more teaching time ‘from the professors. 
Students agreed that the quality of work improved, 
though the ground covered was less. Students who 
took their training lightly or had larger social in- 
terests seemed to find the program more binding 
than they desired. The most serious students found 
themselves better able to do the things they really 
wanted to do. Tradition always stands in the w ay 
of such changes as these. Such a radical experiment 
is impossible where professors have so outlined their 
courses, and freed themselves for other religious 
interests and duties, as to lack time for change and 
experiment. A growing student, under such a plan, 
requires a growing professor, and the lecture system 
must give way to discussion, research, special report, 
and guided study. Certain courses in ‘the mastery of 
skills demand frequent short periods and cannot be 
concentrated. Many women students will not exer- 
cise regularly w ithout some compulsion, most stu- 
dents have poorly regulated hours for sleep, the 
social interests outside the school program make in- 
sistent demands. 

Where do we go next? The next step has been 
shaped for the school term, which opened Septem- 
ber 15. Undoubted values were discovered and these 
are being conserved. Administrative necessities have 
pulled some things back to the older, more routine 
class period. All in all, it was a most refreshing ex- 
perience both to students and to faculty. The stu- 
dents insist that we go ahead in the same direction. 
Traditional education with its credit hours and 
grades tends to put mechanical values ahead of liv- 
ing, changing needs. Certainly progress must be 
made slowly and carefully. But we are determined 
that Christian education will be not streamlined into 
smooth types, but vibrant with the infinite variety 
of growing persons, each with special and distinct 
talents and needs. Nor do we face a streamlined 
Church, but a growing, changing Church, prone to 
slip back into tradition, needing ever to be faced 
with the outreaching spirit of love of her Master, 
and to be kept constantly in touch with the deep 
spiritual hungers to which she must minister. 
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shows Thorwaldsen’s “Christos” in the rotunda of Johns Hopkins’ Hospital, 


Baltimore, Maryland. Photo by Holmes I. Mettee, Baltimore. 
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Jewish Life 


By JOHN STUART CONNING* 


In a Democracy 


lv NO OTHER LAND HAVE JEWS FOUND A LARGER MEAS- 
ue of freedom, respect, and prosperity than they 
now enjoy in the United States. Through the years, 
since the earliest days of the republic, they have 
come in increasing numbers until five millions or 
more have established their homes within our bor- 
ders, They have come from every land, not only 
from the great Slavic and Germanic centers of 
Jewish life in Europe, but from the lands of western 
and southern Europe, Turkey, the Levant, Ethiopia, 
North Africa, and every other region to which Jews 
in their wanderings have gone, These strangers differ 
widely in appearance and culture, and bring with 
them the peculiar characteristics of the countries 
from which they have emigrated. American Jewry, 
therefore, is an inchoate and heterogeneous mass 
having little in common beyond an indeteriminate 
relationship to the heritage of Israel, and resistance 
tocommon perils. 

But however great the diversity among Jews, all 
ae deeply appreciative of the political, economic, 
and religious freedom which is theirs under our 
American democracy. Indeed, democracy is rooted 
in the conception of the dignity and equality of 
human personality which underlies Judaism as well 
a Christianity. The right of every human being to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is an essen- 
tial part of Jewish tradition as unfolded in the Old 
Testament. The struggle for freedom is illustrated 
throughout Hebrew history. That struggle has never 
been more memorably manifested than in the Mac- 
cabean wars and in the amazing conflict with Im- 
perial Rome. 

Jewish immigrants make themselves speedily at 
home in America. They seek at the first opportunity 
the privileges of citizenship, adjust themselves speed- 
ily to conditions in the new land, and avail them- 
selves fully of its advantages. The place occupied 
by Jews in our American life is a most convincing 
testimony to their energy and ability, and also to 
the respect and good will accorded to them by their 
fellow-citizens. They occupy positions of eminence 
in our American life as doctors, lawyers, judges, 
engineers, journalists, scientists, and in other spheres 
of influence, as well as in many branches of com- 
merce and industry. We think of Henry Morgen- 


of ery of the Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews 
ome Missions Council of North America. 
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thau, Secretary of the Treasury; of Felix Frank- 
furter, on the bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; of Sol Bloom, member of the House 
of Representatives; of Herbert H. Lehman, three 
times governor of New York State; and many more. 

But Jews have not only taken advantage of the 
opportunities provided in our democracy; they have 
accepted their share of the responsibilities involved 
in its maintenance. They have responded freely to 
every obligation presented to the country by the 
government. In every war, including that of the 
Revolution, Jews have been largely represented. In 
the last World War, Jews contributed their full 
share in men and means to the allied cause. The 
Lost Battalion that won so conspicuous a place in 
the annals of that conflict was comprised largely of 
Jews from the East Side of New York. In the present 
titanic struggle, in which their own race holds such 
a tragic place, Jews are exhibiting a loyalty and 
devotion to the cause of the United Nations that 
demonstrate their readiness to accept sacrifice in the 
defense of liberty for all men. 

On the other side of the picture we are obliged 
to recognize in this country an alarming amount of 
anti-Jewish prejudice. This spirit, so alien to demo- 
cratic ideals, is found mainly in the larger centers 
of Jewish population and where the pressure of Jews 
into new neighborhoods is felt most keenly. It exists 
in varying degrees from a mild dislike to open an- 
tagonism. In its more virulent forms this spirit of 
intolerance has been fostered by anti-Jewish organi- 
zations, some of them of foreign origin, which have 
been suppressed by the government as a war meas- 
ure in the interest of national unity. Their leaders, 
however, have avowed their intention to renew 
their activity in the post-war period. 

The alleged causes of anti-Jewish prejudice are 
difficult to analyze. The charge that Jews are an inter- 
national body guilty of international intrigues and 
warmongering may be dismissed as wholly fantastic. 
That they have been made a scapegoat in times of 
national crisis is clearly evident in the case of Nazi 
Germany. The charges most commonly made 
against Jews in America are that they are unethical 
in business and stir up suspicion and ill will by their 
proneness to sharp practices, and that their offen- 
sively aggressive, bad manners are responsible for 
their exclusion from many schools, hotels, and 
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neighborhoods, So far as these may be the result of 
economic oppression in Europe and the lack of cul- 
tural advantages in the crowded ghettos of their 
home lands, it may be hoped that in the wider con- 
tacts and more favorable environment of American 
life these disagreeable qualities will gradually dis- 
appear. It is certainly true that these annoying char- 
acteristics do not belong to those Jews who have 
behind them a generation or two of American edu- 
cational and cultural opportunities, 

From the standpoint of democracy, what should 
give Jews earnest concern is the retention of certain 
racial customs which conspicuously differentiate 
them from their American neighbors, The fact is 
that Jews have brought with them a civilization of 
their own to which religious values have been at- 
tached, so that the Jewish religion is identified not 
nearly so much with beliefs as with peculiar prac- 
tices which serve to keep them a people apart from 
the common life around them. Their day begins 
when ours ends. They observe Sabbath on Saturday 
and keep their own holy days, The arbitrary regula- 
tion of the minim requires an attendance of ten adult 
males in order to conduct legal orthodox worship. 
A common table has served in every age and land 
to break down barriers between people. But the 
Jewish dietary laws have been specially designed 
to prevent such association. Such prominence has 
been attached to these food laws that Judaism has 
been called “a religion of pots and pans.” The neces- 
sity of having “kosher” food demands special dairies, 
bakeries, abattoirs, and stores for the preparation and 
distribution of ritually pure eatables. These and 
other so-called “religious” requirements make it 
necessary for Jews in considerable numbers to live 
together. This means that even in a land of freedom 
Jews hive together and form ghettos. 

The perpetuation of such group life hampers the 
realization of a common national life in a democracy. 
Separation fosters suspicion, misunderstanding, dis- 
like, and struggle. Hence, in the interest of national 
unity, all minority groups are expected to become 
adjusted to the American way of life and to seek, 
without the sacrifice of religious loyalty or the de- 
nial of racial ties, to fit into the general pattern of 
the civilization we call American. Much has been 
accomplished. The amazing fact is that, as in no 
other country, racial groups from every corner of 
the world have mingled within our borders to form 
the America we know. But the process is by no 
means complete, There are yet staggering difficul- 
ties to be overcome. Many Jews themselves recog- 
nize the difficulty of participating fully in the life 
of a democracy and yet retaining a separate group 
of their own. Socialism has weaned many Jews away 
from the more exclusive usages of their people. 
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Jewish intellectuals no longer stress the observance 
of traditional practices. Under the aegis of Reform 
many Jews have sought to adapt the faith of their 
fathers to the conditions of life in America. This has 


been all to the good in removing causes of friction | 


between Jews and their neighbors. 

Jews, in defense of the peculiar racial practices 
which they mistakenly identify with religion, stress 
the religious liberty which is guaranteed to them 
under the Constitution. But it must be remembered 
that democracy is more than a mere form of govern- 
ment. It does not rest solely on a constitution, or a 
universal franchise, or other democratic institutions, 
These are but its trappings. Democracy is a spirit 
and an atmosphere and an ideal. As Mazzini has re- 


minded us, a nation is a people with a will to be one | 


people in distinction from all others. In a democracy, 
religious uniformity is no part of its program, all 


men are free to worship God as conscience dictates, | 


but political unity is of its very essence. To give ex- 
pression to this unity and to foster it, use is made 
of the national flag, the national song, the relics and 
portraits and statues of its great leaders, high days 
of commemoration, national monuments, the national 
capitol, parades, and whatever stimulates faith in the 
democratic ideal. When Jews give first place in their 
thought and life to a culture and civilization of their 


own, even if they call it their religion, it need not | 
be wondered at if there are those in our midst who 


say that they are Jews first and Americans always 


after. All Americans honor the Jews for cherishing | 
their racial heritage. In it is embedded a religious | 
inheritance which half the world has made its own. | 
But when they cling tenaciously to the civilization | 


of a nation that perished nearly two thousand years 


ago, one wonders if we have not here a reason, per- | 
haps the main reason, why they have never been | 
fully at home in any land, and why they have so | 


persistently been regarded as strangers. 


In this American democracy, in whose free life 


Jews so fully share, they have the opportunity to 


make a great adventure. The adventure is this: to | 


separate their religion from an alien civilization. 
The advantage to their religion would be incal- 
culable. It would add immeasurably to the spiritual 
forces of the world if from this great race there 
should once more be heard the prophetic challenge: 
“Thus saith the Lord.” The advantage to the Jews 


themselves would be revolutionary. One can see in | 


the pathway of such a movement the gradual elimi- 
nation of social inequalities and a final solution of 


the Jewish problem. Already many thoughtful Jews | 


have been making suggestions in this direction. It is 

a process which can be greatly accelerated as the 

American people as a whole realize the true mean- 
(Continued on page 471) 
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Creating Friendly Attitudes 
Through the Home 


By VIRGINIA RICHARDSON* 


QUESTIONS 


What results could be expected from a home with 
Christian atmosphere and attitude? 

Wherein lies the secret of the strength of the 
Chinese nation? 

How do racial attitudes reflect the examples set 
in homes? 

In what ways do homes contribute to the strength 
and stability of a nation? 


FOR DISCUSSION 
The place of literature, music, art, and conversa- 
tion in creating friendly attitudes through the home. 


© 


HoME IS ONE OF THE SWEETEST AND SUBLIMEST WORDS 
in every language. It has a magic power to woo the 
heart of the wanderer, and draw the footsteps of the 
prodigal from the remotest parts of the earth. Dur- 
ing the Crimean War, nearly a century ago, the 
opposing armies were drawn up over against each 
other one cold, dark, and bitter night. Suddenly, 
over on the British side, the band struck up the 
music of “Home Sweet Home.” Presently on the 
enemy side the band caught up the familiar strain. 
A great sob passed through both armies as the hearts 
of the men went back home. 





“Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home; 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 

Which sought through the world is ne’er met with 
elsewhere.” 


When Jesus spoke of the place beyond the grave 
which He was going to prepare for those who love 
Him, He pictured it as the Father’s home. In my 
Father’s house, He said, are many permanent abiding 
places; there is room for all, and a welcome for all; 
and when you come you will feel at home. 

Our homes are not always what they should be. 
Doubtless there are many children who never have 
a real chance in life until they get away from the 
wretched places which circumstances compel them 
to call home. A Christian atmosphere and attitude, 
however, can transform the lowliest hovel or the 
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humblest cottage into the dearest spot on earth, and 
can forever shape the characters of those who go 
out from it into the larger life beyond its door. 

Today our hearts, minds, and strength are focused 
on the military victory that must come before hus- 
bands, fathers, and sons can again take their rightful 
places in the homes of our land. We are measuring 
our strength in terms of the number of our armed 
forces, the bulk of our tanks and guns and aircraft, 
our industrial output, our natural resources, our 
national health. These are necessary, but time has 
proved all too often that these in themselves are not 
sufficient. A nation is made up of many small units, 
of many homes. What the homes are, the nation 
will be. 

The home nations are the most enduring nations. 
The secret of the remarkable length of life of China 
as a nation must be found here. Other nations have 
come, have shown great vitality, and done great 
deeds, and then vanished, leaving only ragged rem- 
nants behind to mark the spot where once they 
lived, but China is hoary with the years, and seems 
as strong as ever in her mere power to defy the 
wasting hand of time. In no other land has the family 
so strong a hold in the national life. In China’s guard- 
ing of the family unit lies her national stability. Are 
we building the kind of homes that will make our 
nation strong? 

“A father and mother living together with their 
children, tender in their love, pure in their lives, 
strong in their convictions, simple and orderly in 
their habits, do infinitely more than presidents, gov- 
ernors, legislators, educators, and clergymen can do 
in making a strong nation. True strength can come 
to the nation only as the genius of home pervades 
the whole inner life of the people.” A Christian 
parent, engaged in the task of establishing a Chris- 
tian home, is the greatest single asset society can 
have. All life is in debt to the home. 

But however great be its importance to the nation, 
the home’s deepest significance lies in its personal 
meaning. Its sweets and wealth, its finest flavor and 
fragrance are not for the nation, but for those whose 
personal life centers there. There its members rest 
both spirit and body in love’s faith and confidence. 
A great statesman, caught in a bitter nation-wide 
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controversy, was asked by a friend, “How do you 
stand the unjust criticism, the incessant and bitter 
attacks upon you?” Smilingly he replied, “Things 
are right at home.” His home was his starting-point 
for his errands in the world, and his returning and 
retiring place for the nourishing of his life afresh. 

The Christian home needs to become more con- 
scious of itself and its values, Parents should seriously 
consider for what they wish their homes to stand, 
what its distinctive features shall be. One home may 
be known for its delightful atmosphere, one for the 
cordial understanding between its members, one for 
its broad interests, one for its good taste. Christian 
parents will be proud to have it known as a Christian 
home, a home of high ideals, understanding helpful- 
ness, and friendly attitudes. 

How shall we give the home the sort of atmos- 
phere that will make strong character? How shall 
we create friendly attitudes in and through the 
home? Can we do it? Simply and only by yielding 
the whole personal life to the Master. If we abide 
in Him, and His words abide in us, His spirit will 
fill us and our homes and our children. The way to 
train our children is to train ourselves. The way to 
make a home what it should be is, first of all, for the 
homemaker to be that in herself. The home can 
never be more than its maker; and it never will be 
less. We homemakers must be in heart what we 
would have our children be in life. The spirit of dis- 
obedience to God in our hearts, of failure to obey, 
of preferring our own way to God’s, will be 
breathed in by our child as surely as he breathes the 
air into his lungs, A spirit of quiet confidence in 
God, an ever friendly attitude toward all men, an 
ever widening participation to make the world a 
Christian brotherhood—these, too, will breathe 
themselves into the child. 

Week after week, month after month, a pre- 
school child took a hot breakfast—just like the one 
she had seen her mother eat—to an old Negro 
mammy who lived on the place. There she played 
around the fireplace waiting to take the dishes home, 
listening to Mammy’s fascinating stories as she 
leisurely enjoyed her breakfast. Is it any wonder 
that as a woman the child of yesterday directed a 
Christian Conference of Negro Women and that 
her children grew up without strong racial preju- 
dices? 

Those who go out from such a home and come 
in contact with «other representatives of different 
races, classes, and conditions of life will carry with 
them an attitude of friendliness. A family with an 
afflicted child, sub-normal mentally and physically, 
moved into a residential section of one of our South- 
ern cities. The hearts of the neighborhood went out 
in sympathy for the boy Charlie. But there seemed 
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nothing they could do to help. Slowly and awk- 
wardly he walked up and down its streets—alone! 
Two years later another family moved into the 
neighborhood with two sons about the size of 
Charlie. Their home had always been a Mecca for 
unhappy, needy folk, no matter what their age. 
Soon Charlie was a frequent visitor in Ned’s and 
Ted’s home, and he practically worshipped them. 
Like Mary’s little lamb, he followed them to Sunday 
school, to church, and to Boy Scout meetings. It was 
not long till Ned and Ted were leaders among the 
teen-age group, and Charlie now no longer wanders 
aimlessly through the streets, lonely and heart-sick, 
but is a part of the community life. ‘The whole group 
accepted Ned’s and Ted’s friendly attitude toward 
Charlie, and now he’s just one of the boys. 

Those who come into the home and abide for 
even a short while within the circle of a friendly 
family group will catch something of the same spirit 
and reflect its radiance. A young lawyer, just gradu- 
ated, went for a week-end visit to see his girl. His 
family had moved frequently, and he had lost all 
touch with, or faith in, the church and all it stands 
for. He kept saying to the daughter, “I’ve never 
seen such a home. I did not know families like this 
one, each in love and honor preferring the other, 
existed.” He was a great booklover. A book in the 
library attracted him. He asked to take it along to 
read on the train. A few days later a letter to his 
hostess said, “The book fascinated me so, I deter- 
mined to do nothing else till I finished it. All night, 
all day, and another night I read it. When I went to 
work the next morning I was a changed man. From 
now on, God is to have first place in my life.” He is 
now in our armed forces. Letters come from him 
occasionally. He is still radiant in his new-found life. 
His visit came at an almost impossibly inconvenient 
time. The mother was sorely tempted to express 
regret at being unable to entertain him and let it go 
at that. Think what she, the young man, and the 
Kingdom of God would have missed! 

Perhaps no other one factor has played so large 
a part in the growth of the Woman’s Auxiliary as 
the throwing open of friendly, hospitable homes for 
circle and committee meetings. The open door and 
heart of a friendly home is often the passageway to 
Christ. “J was a stranger and ye took me in.” 

But what if only one parent desires such a home 
and that parent be the mother? Is not the father the 
head of the home? Cam she do it alone? It will be 
infinitely harder, but it has been done, And what has 
been done can be done again. Talking may not 
change the husband’s attitude toward God, toward 
the church, toward the home. But a /ife hid with 
God in Christ will. Peter was talking to wives with 
just such husbands when he said, “Even those who 
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will not believe the Word may be won over without 
sword by the behavior of their wives.”* It was this 
ame Peter (read his letters, he knows family life! ) 
who said, “For what glory is it, if, when ye be buf- 
feted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently? but 
if, when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it 
patiently , this is acceptable with God.” Only from 
Jesus can one find the power so to live. 


“Each morning lean thine arms awhile 
Upon the window sill of Heaven, 
And gaze upon the risen Lord, 

And with the vision in thine heart 
Turn—strong to meet thy day.” 


— 


*The New Testament, A New Translation, by James Moffatt, D.D. 
Copyright, Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 


Such a woman will look well to the ways of her 
household, the heart of her husband will safely trust 
in her, and her children will rise up, and call her 
blessed. Silently, relentlessly, triumphantly, by force 
of her own example, she, through fellowship with 
the friendly Christ, will create friendly attitudes in 
and through her home, knowing that the world 
would be an empty, hopeless, and doomed place for 
mankind if the concept of the Christian home is lost. 

Such a home is the true birthplace and dwelling 
place of the friendly attitude; and the influence of 
that home lives on long after the family circle on 
earth is broken. 


(Circle Program Article for November.) 





A Strategy for Youth Today 


Mucu Is SAID NOW OF “DISCOVERING A STRATEGY,” 
“Strategy in Home Missions,” and in other impor- 
tant phases of our Church’s life and work. ‘This 
atticle is to remind you of the need today for a 
strategy for youth, if adults fulfil their responsi- 
bility to that group at this time. Max Lerner, editor, 
professor of political science, and assistant now to 
a publisher, has written an article which appeared 
in June Survey Graphic, entitled “What Makes 
Wartime Morale.” In this, Mr. Lerner said that fear 
is the greatest enemy today—fear of social change, 
of the revolutionary era in which we live, of the 
future. He illustrated by showing that this fear de- 
termines our attitude toward social agencies. He was 
amazed to learn that the city of New York makes 
no provision in wartime for taking care of the chil- 
dren of mothers in industry; that it is possible for 
such a city to be shocked when it finds out that 
13- and 14-year-old girls have been organized by a 
17-year-old girl into a prostitution ring, but yet that 
city does nothing to increase facilities available for 
juvenile courts, slum clearance, educational institu- 
tions, work camps, and play camps. An investigation 
in some other cities might reveal similar failures to 
discover a strategy for preserving youth. 

A group of denominational leaders, presidents of 
organizations and executive secretaries, meeting in 
June, 1943, gave much thought to the rising tide of 
Juvenile delinquency in this country. Causes noted 
include: war, the war spirit that is evident every- 
Where, and so in youth; mothers and fathers in war 
industry; homes lonely; children on the streets, and 
open to temptation. An article by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Wild Children,” in the June American states the 
problem clearly. The following suggestions should 
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be carefully studied by Christian people, and those 
checked that can be put into operation in a local 
community: 


1. Provide homes for unmarried mothers and 

babies 

Have the mothers taken out of industry 

3. Church homes must feel the responsibility for 
the community 

4. All agencies must work together to rehabilitate 
women and children. Ask the Church to help 
in this 

5. Insist that laws to keep children in school be 
enforced 

6. Organize leading church women to help in 
juvenile-court work 

7. Have special police trained to help in citizen- 
ship training 

8. Use every facility of schools and churches for 
recreation and classes for young people 

9. Teach teen-age girls the danger of venereal 
diseases 

10. Urge the Army and Navy and the chaplains to 
teach the men their moral responsibilities, since 
even girls as young as 12 and 14 are their vic- 
tims. Neither has the right to impose children 
on the country, especially in wartime 

11. Reprint Hoover article for wide distribution 

12. Every church woman should get in touch with 
the social agencies in her own community to 
see what needs to be done and how to help. 
Offer church facilities as well as personnel. 

The Children’s Bureau Commission on Children 

in Wartime has suggested a plan for local action to 

meet the wartime needs of children, and this has 

been addressed to every citizen who wishes to join 


N 
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with others to conserve, equip, and free children of 
every race and creed to take their part in democ- 
racy. Summarized, the plan is sixfold: 





1. A well-baby clinic in every community 

2. Care for children of employed mothers 

3. School lunches in every school 

4. Schooling for every child 

5. Play and recreation programs in every com- 
munity 

6. Employment safeguards for every boy and girl. 


Here is a plan that calls for volunteer leadership 
of Christian men and women in every community 
in this country. “Children cannot wait for war to 
be won. Right now they need your help.” 

Material for additional reading includes: 


The Child’s Religion in Wartime—to¢ single copy; 
7¢ for 10 or more. Order from International 
Council of Religious Education, 203 No. Wabash, 
Chicago, Ill. 


To Parents in Wartime 


Community Action for Children in Wartime 


Wartime Influences on Juvenile Delinquency— 
these three pamphlets free from U. S. Depart- 





ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
oc. 


Volunteers in Child Care—free from U. S. Office of 


Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. Also from 
this address—Recreation in Wartime—for local 
defense councils. 


Nursery Schools Vital to America’s War Effort— 
free from Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Does Our Community Need to Provide Care for 
the Children of Working Mothers?—free from 
Office of War Information, Washington, D. C. 
This is a discussion leaflet that has been prepared 


in codperation with Office of Defense Health and 


Welfare Services. 


“What Makes Wartime Morale,” by Max Lerner, 
June, 1943, Survey Graphic 


“Wild Children,” by J. Edgar Hoover, June, 1943, 


American 


“With Two Local Secretaries of Christian Social | 
Service” in Church papers one week in Septem- | 


ber. Notice particularly that part telling of “Chil- 
dren’s Codrdinating Council.” 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


Let us include in our praying this month the follow- 
ing petitions: 


That God will strengthen the faith of Christians 
in these days, increase our joy in prayer, and 
make us know more of the promised power 
available to believing Christians. 


That we of the Southland may be aware of the 
trust God has placed in us to grant to us such 
opportunities for evangelistic service as con- 

“» front the churches of our Assembly today. 


That the Home Mission Emergency Fund Cam- 

paign may be given the hearty support of ev ery 
; local church, and that the goals for the year 
may be met in full by the Self-Denial gifts of 
the people. 


That the Week of Prayer may bear lasting spir- | 


itual fruit in the lives of the people of our 


Church and be a means of the Church’s min- 


istry reaching out to all the peoples now re- 
siding within the bounds of our Assembly. 
That Christian parents may be obedient to the 


will of God for them in the building of their | 


homes and in the training of their children, even 
as they would have their children obedient unto 
them. 


That wherever our Christian men and women | 


have gone in the service of our country, God 
may show forth the savour of His knowledge 
by them in every place—that through them 
others may come to accept Christ as their 
Saviour and Lord. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—September 1, 1942.............. $34,559.34 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—September 1, 1943.............. 35,802.74 


Lire wa eeuadidind eu nea alte aweneueitee $ 1,243.40 


Increase for five months 
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The War Comes to Kingsport 


By THOS. P. JOHNSTON* 


KINGSPORT, NESTLING IN THE HOLSTON VALLEY AND 
surrounded by the mountains of beautiful East Ten- 
nessee, is in no sense a boom town. Nor does it fall 
in the category of those slow-growing Southern 
communities that, with the sudden advent of war 
industries, awoke to find themselves deluged with 
thousands of workers and submerged by the prob- 
lems imposed by such overnight growth. 

Since its chartering in 1917, Kingsport has been 
known as “The City of Industries.” It has had a 
constant and healthful growth in all times, both good 
and bad, and even in the depression years has main- 
tained its steady increase in population. But, unlike 
Topsy, Kingsport has not “just growed.” From the 
beginning it was very carefully planned by Dr. John 
Nolen, famed city planner of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. The wisdom and success of such planning 
isnow being seen, for Kingsport has developed into 
one of the most beautiful of the South’s smaller 
cities. Its plans have been copied as the basis of city 
development in other places throughout the nation. 

A part of the original plan of Kingsport was to 
provide a community that would be church- 
centered. Today, grouped around a circle, on the 
street that divides the business from the residential 
districts, there stand four beautiful church edifices, 
representing the largest of the city’s thirty-seven 
congregations. The First Presbyterian Church is one 
of these, and there are few churches in our denomi- 
nation lovelier in architectural design or more ade- 
quately planned for Christian service. This building, 
housing a congregation of goo members, represents 
the heart of the Presbyterian program for Kingsport. 

From the beginning—the First Church was or- 
ganized in 1917—it has been the policy of the local 
Presbyterians to colonize as the need arose. While 
the congregation was still worshiping in a tent with 
no house of its own, a building was purchased in a 
needy part of the city to be used as a mission, This 
building, greatly improved and enlarged, still houses 
our oldest mission, Cedarview Chapel. With the 
passing years, two other missions have been or- 
ganized. One of these has been discontinued, due to 
the encroachment of the industrial area. The other, 
Which is located in the suburbs, has grown into a 
fully organized congregation of 133 members, 
Bethel Presbyterian Church. Bethel’s pastor is the 
Rev. A. R, Buffaloe, and while the First Church 


a 


*Rev. T P J . ° ° : 
- _}. P. Johnston, D.D., is pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Kingsport, Tenn. ° : F 
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Bethel Presbyterian Church, Kingsport, Tennessee 


still assists in the budget of this church, it is rapidly 
assuming self-support. Just as Kingsport is a planned 
city, so has the Presbyterian program of expansion 
been planned. Its purpose has been to seek the un- 
churched areas as the city has grown, and to develop 
missions with the view of their becoming, in due 
time, self-supporting, organized churches. This same 
program has been observed by other denominations 
in the city, and many of our most prosperous 
churches have grown from small mission beginnings. 

Throughout its entire history, Kingsport has faced 
the problems common to industrial communities. 
Chief among these has been the excessive floating 
population, those thousands of people who have 
come for a while to our community and lived in our 
midst, worked in our plants, but have made no local 
church connection, Many of these were not inter- 
ested in the church, but only in the money paid out 
in our extensive monthly payrolls. Others were good 
church workers at some distant home base, but, hav- 
ing left the home church for the “far country,” they 
have become indifferent and follow Christ “afar off.” 
Selfish interests or indifference on the part of these 
temporary residents does not lessen the Church’s 
obligation to reach them for Christ. This has been 
a discouraging and perennial problem, but the 
church has dealt with it patiently and faithfully. 

In spite of the careful planning of its founders, 
Kingsport has not been entirely free from “growing 
pains.” By its very nature it has attracted large 
numbers of that group sometimes known as the sub- 
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CHURCH CENTERED KINGSPORT 


Grouped around a circle, on the street that divides the business from the residential districts, 
there stand these four beautiful church edifices 


merged class: people who are the victims of poverty, 
disease, lack of skill and training, and who, possess- 
ing little ambition, make virtually no contribution 
to any community. If the gospel reaches them it 
must be taken to them where they are. The churches 
and the community have faced these problems and 
dealt with them, not by evasion, but with a con- 
structive program that has kept Kingsport a city 
where we believe it is safe to rear little children, and 
where a child is given both the incentive and oppor- 
tunity to grow into Christian manhood or woman. 
hood. In twenty-five years Kingsport grew into a 
city of approximately 25,000, a city of decency and 
law-abiding citizens. Then came the war. 


What the War Has Done 


The war has brought to Kingsport’s existing 
manufacturing plants contracts requiring greatly 
increased personnel, larger payrolls, and the neces- 
sary turning of the wheels of industry with ever- 
increasing furor to meet the demands of the war 
effort. But, overshadowing all else, and completely 
new from the ground up, it brought one of the 
largest ordnance manufacturing plants in the world. 
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Thousands of hitherto unoccupied acres were taken 
over; miles of new highways and railroads were 
constructed; scores of buildings were built, varying 
from the temporary wooden dormitory type to the 
most modern permanent structures of concrete, 
brick, and steel; intricate machinery and manufac- 
turing processes had to be installed. All of this re- 
quired laborers—laborers by the thousands and of 
every kind—and here they came! From every state 
they poured into this area, in cars, trailers, and 
trucks, by train and bus, and even on foot: steel 
workers, masons, carpenters, painters, mechanics, 
machinists, plumbers, engineers, chemists, and com- 
mon laborers—they all came. And most of them 
brought their families with them. Local hotels and 
rooming houses speedily overflowed. Soon every 
available spare room in private homes was occupied. 
Wherever there was available space, trailer camps 
sprang up, the largest single camp numbering over 
300, being government owned and supervised. The 
town filled up with newcomers, they overflowed 
into the surrounding rural areas and even into the 
other towns, as far as thirty miles away. In an area 
that counted 30,000 people before Pearl Harbor, 
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there were now 51,000 people! What a challenge to 
the faith of a community that had honestly tried to 
provide the best for everyone! 

Immediately every civic problem became acute. 
Problems of housing, health, sanitation, safety, rec- 
teation, and law enforcement must be considered 
anew. Practically every department of the city’s 
organization had to be enlarged, and scores of addi- 
tional employees sought, capable of handling this 
additional burden with the least friction and the 
greatest possible efficiency. Social and religious op- 
portunity must be provided, and every church faced 
the necessity of enlarging its staff and its program 
to include the new-found friends whose number in- 
creased weekly. 


How the Opportunity Was Met 

The city, with an understanding and Christian 
municipal government, has met its responsibilities 
wisely and well. Time and space forbid the telling 
of the story in detail. One example must suffice: in 
the field of recreation there is a paid staff of seven 
carrying out a program designed to meet the needs 
of all our people. Three of this staff, the director and 
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Left to right: First Baptist Church; First Presbyterian Church; Broad Street Methodist Church; 
First Methodist Church 


his two assistants, serve full time. The other four 
are seasonal. The program includes supervised public 
playgrounds, day nurseries for the children of both 
white and colored workers, free transportation to 
and from the municipal pool for free swimming 
twice a week, sports and social gatherings of many 
kinds. These features will indicate the thoroughness 
with which one of our problems has been met. 

The others were met with equal efficiency. New 
schools and new churches have been built. Six hun- 
dred and forty new homes with all modern com- 
forts were secured for Kingsport and are now near- 
ing completion. The construction crews have gone 
and the workers are moving in, Many of these will 
be permanent. Working together, Kingsport’s citi- 
zens met and overcame each new problem as it 
arose—not perfectly, to be sure, but with a high 
degree of efficiency due to its planned growth, the 
experience of twenty-five years, and the will to do 
that which was right. 

But what of the Church and its program? Here is 
how one church met the challenge: its staff was 
enlarged to include an assistant pastor in charge of 
the chapels, a director of religious education and a 
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church secretary. As indicated above, one mission 
has already become a flourishing young church, In 
codperation with other city churches, a thorough 
canvass was made of new residents. Visiting com- 
mittees were appointed to welcome new friends and 
extend the invitation to participate in the church’s 
program. Monthly visiting lists were provided the 
auxiliary, and the members responded with en- 
thusiasm and efficiency. The recreation room was 
equipped with games: shuffleboard, table tennis, and 
other table games, and opened on different nights 
of the week to those of all ages who would come, 
thus providing wholesome recreation under the best 
environment. Hours of worship were changed in 
some cases to meet the needs of the shift workers 
and to make possible their attendance at the services. 
And because the people had a mind to work, the 
work progressed. 

Nor have the rural areas been entirely neglected. 
In a thickly settled neighborhood four miles north- 
east of the city, Harmony Presbyterian Church has 





been organized, through the fine evangelistic efforts 
of Rev. Dan Graham. A splendid brick building has 
just been completed, helped to some extent by funds 
secured under the impetus of last year’s Home Mis- 
sion Emergency Fund Campaign. There are still 
other rural areas awaiting their day of opportunity. 

Within the city there are now new areas needing 
churches. In one of the most promising of these, 
where 300 new homes have recently been completed 
and where 90 more are now under construction, a 
lovely hilltop site has been selected for a proposed 
church building. Organization awaits literally a place 
of meeting! There is no available room in which to 
hold worship or organize a Sunday school. A build- 
ing must be built—aye, will be built—for where the 
people are, there the gospel must go. Truly here are 
“fields ripe to the harvest.” We look confidently to 
the Home Mission Emergency Fund for the neces- 
sary additions to funds already on hand, which will 
make a reality our answer to this new field of service 
in the name of Christ. 





A Mountain Mission in Wartime 


By W. HARVELL JACKSON* 


Tue Guerrant MemoriAL CHURCH IN JACKSON IS 
the hub of a mission in the mountains of Eastern 
Kentucky. Jackson is the county seat of Breathitt, 
and was once the “capitol” of the old feud country. 
Breathitt County has few industries, and no large 
ones, and has very little land suitable for farming. 
But in 1940 there were 25,000 residents in the 
county, and wherever people are, there goes the 
Church. It is well known that Eastern Kentucky 
has the highest birthrate per hundred thousand of 
any section of our nation. 

For a half-century Presbyterians have been at 
work in these highlands, and without a doubt they 
have done more for this section than any other or- 
ganization. Lees College and Highland Institution in 
Breathitt County, and Stuart Robinson in Letcher 
County, are but three monuments to the pioneering 
fathers of the past, such as Dr. E. O, Guerrant and 
Dr. E. V. Tadlock. 

The Guerrant Memorial Mission consists of this 
church, the Quicksand church and three outposts. 
The question we have set out to answer is, How 
fares this parish in war time? 

Well, we are aware of a stupendous crisis in the 


*Rev. W. H. Jackson is pastor of the Guerrant Memorial Presby- 
terian Church at Jackson, Kentucky. 
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world despite our remoteness from defense and 
industrial centers. We are spared the shock and 
strain of some quarters, but the loss of faces we 
have known and loved is surpassed nowhere else. 
The thirty-three counties of Eastern Kentucky have 
lost over 100,000 people since we were drawn into 


Bible School at Guerrant Memorial 
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Panbowl Sunday School 


the maelstrom. Ten per cent of our Breathitt resi- 
dents are today in factories or uniforms. Jackson has 
lost over thirty per cent of its population in three 
years. In our church, one elder has died, another 
with his family has ‘moved from our midst, one 
deacon is in the armed forces abroad, three deacons 
and their families have moved away, and in all, 
twenty-five per cent of our active membership is 
today our loss but a blessing to others. Over 100 
men and women from this group of churches and 
outposts are today in uniform. 

One of the greatest blows to the Guerrant Me- 
morial Church was the recent closing of Lees Col- 
lege for the duration, or longer. 

The Panbow! outpost serves a community which 
has sustained a loss of from forty to fifty per cent 
of its people. Up one creek alone there is an average 
vacancy of every other house, Forty-two children 
who were in Sunday school here three years ago are 
gone from the entire vicinity. The several young 
people who were trained through the years to make 
the spiritual leadership of the community indigenous 
are all today at work in several other states. 

But in spite of all this, the Guerrant Church 
pledged thirty per cent more for benevolences last 
spring than the year before; opened up in September 
of 1942 a new outpost named the East Jackson 
Christian Center; added a new circle in the woman’s 
auxiliary, and has a prayer-meeting attendance equal 
to the one we had three years ago. 

The Big Rock outpost is up in attendance and 
giving to all causes of the Church, despite the fact 





Big Rock Bible School, 1942 


so many have moved away, and the service roll lists, 
at this writing, thirty-two men in the service of the 
nation. 

The Quicksand Church, twenty months ago 
moved up from an outpost to a fully organized 
church, despite the fact that a church was dissolved 
there several years ago. It had a spiritual birthrate 
of twenty per cent last year, and during the first 
quarter of this year gave more to all causes than 
during any similar period since its reorganization. 
Now it is eligible for a place among Dr. McLaugh- 
lin’s “churches of distinction,” a position held by 
the Guerrant Memorial Church for several years. 

We know not what a day may bring forth, but, 
under God, thus far we are taking the war “in the 
stride.” As yet only seven per cent of the popula- 
tion of Breathitt County i is in any church or Sunday 
school. There will alw: ays be people here. It is the 
business of Presbyterian Home Missions to go 
wherever there are “people and remain as long as the 
need persists. 

Mountain work tries the heart of the stoutest. The 
people are not as hungry for the gospel as some may 
have heard. Sin in all its ugliness is ever at w ork. 
Indifference and open hostility to Christianity are 
no worse anywhere else. But we are not to “ask for 
tasks equal to our wisdom and strength, but wisdom 
and strength equal to our tasks.” 

It has been demonstrated that Presbyterianism can 
become indigenous to the mountains. And it is be- 
yond a doubt that mountain people can be as faithful 
and efficient in God’s work as any people. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—September 1, 1942 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—September 1, 1943 


Increase for five months....... 


$74,029.72 
94,298.52 


$20,268.80 
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Marietta Meets the Need 


By ALTON H. GLASURE* 





The pastor interviews a newcomer 


Marietta (GEORGIA) WAS, UNTIL A FEW MONTHS AGO, 
a beautiful residential community of about 10,000 
population, located on the rolling hills of North 
Georgia, only eighteen miles removed from Atlanta. 
It is famed for its Kennesaw Mountain, historic land- 
mark of the Civil War, having within its bounds 
both a large National and a Confederate cemetery, 
accustomed to colonial columns and ivy-covered 
walls, and ante-bellum homes. This community has 
today developed into one of the chief war centers in 
the United States. 

Just a little more than a year ago Mariettans waked 
in the early morning to find two hundred giant 
bulldozers and other grading machinery busy at the 
mammoth job of removing fifteen million cubic 
yards of earth at the cost of over four million dol- 
lars. These giant machines moved over the face of 
hill and dale like a field infested with the army 


*Rev. A. H. Glasure is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Marietta, Georgia. 
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worm, until there stretched in every direction a 
great level tract of land. On this site has been erected 
one of the largest airplane assembly plants in the 
world. The main building covers fifty-three acres 
under one roof. We are told that the entire cotton 
crop of 1942 could be housed in this one structure. 


Sixty-three football games could be played at one | 


time on the main floor. In this plant, from thirty to 


forty-five thousand people are to be employed, | 


twenty thousand to be women. 


Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, in visiting this as- : 


sembly plant, said, “Marietta will probably become 
one of the most famous cities in the entire world, In 
my opinion this plant has the greatest possibility to 
become a great peace-time industry of any one plant 
I know.” 

That a large portion of these newcomers to Mari- 
etta may have homes, 3,000 housing units have been 
authorized, a large per cent of which are completed 
and occupied. Hundreds of others will be completed 
in the near future. Thus this community that has 
long enjoyed a quiet and uninterrupted life has been 
plunged into a life of terrific activity, and faces un- 
paralleled responsibility and opportunity. 

In the very beginning of this program of expan- 
sion, the officers of our church took cognizance of 
its growing responsibility and opportunities and set 
up a committee composed of Mr. W. N. Stephens, 
chairman, Messrs. G, F. Montgomery, R. R. Nash, 
and C. M. Brown. This committee was charged with 
the entire program of promotion and extension. One 
of the first accomplishments of this committee was 
to secure Mrs, Fred C. Davison, who will be known 


Mrs. Fred C. Davison and the automobile given the church 
for calling on newcomers. For the former owner—limited use, 
now—unlimited opportunity 
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Children who attended Bible school in Trailer Park 


as the pastor’s assistant, and will be responsible for 
the supervision of this new work. Next this com- 
mittee secured a very centrally located lot of 450 
feet front. Mr. Nash, a member of this committee, 
is at the time of this writing drawing plans for the 
first unit of this program, which will be the educa- 
tional building. When the plan is completed after 
the war, it contemplates the erection of a church 
auditorium and a manse for the minister. We believe 
that, by the time this article appears, our chapel 
will have been built and that a Sunday school, 
preaching services, and prayer meetings will be con- 
ducted in it. 

One of the happiest experiences in our program 
of expansion was the gift of an automobile for Mrs. 
Davison’s use in making her calls. The church ad- 
vertised in one of the local papers for the purchase 
of an automobile for the use of the church in calling 
on newcomers. The same afternoon that the ad 
appeared, one of the members of the church, Miss 
Emma Katherine Anderson, called, saying that she 
wanted to give her car. Therefore we immediately 
came into possession of an almost new automobile. 

The Marietta Church has demonstrated marked 
enthusiasm over its new opportunities, the deacons 
having set up a substantial item in their annual 
budget for this work. The fellowship committee, 
with Mrs. Mark W. Mayes for its chairman has 
inaugurated a very fine system whereby the couples 
in our church call during the evenings and on Sun- 
day afternoons at the homes of the newcomers to 
our community. The church office is helpful in 
Practically every conceivable way to those who 
move into our midst, providing information about 
fooms, apartments, doctors, dentists, lawyers, and 
insurance concerns, as well as churches and schools. 
The women of the auxiliary have set up a nursery 
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during the church service and auxiliary meetings 
for the convenience of parents of small children. 
This nursery is well attended and serves a great need 
when nurses are so hard to find. 

Letters are written from the church at appropriate 
intervals to all families who move into this area 
extending a welcome to whatever church they be- 
long, and especially to the Presbyterian church, if 
they are Presbyterian or have no other church home. 

In June, Miss Anne Paisley, who is a recent gradu- 
ate of Agnes Scott College, came to be our Director 
of Religious Education, and under her leadership 
the young people have enjoyed a growing interest 
in their vesper services, recreation program, and 
other activities. The Synod’s Religious Education 
Committee loaned to the church Miss Elizabeth 
Branch for six weeks during the summer, During 
her stay, she made 450 calls in the homes of new- 
comers and conducted two Bible schools for chil- 
dren of crowded areas in our community. One of 
these schools was especially interesting, as it was a 
Bible school in a trailer camp. In this camp, all of the 
children came except from one trailer. Even the 
Catholics were very happy to attend. One eleven- 
year-old boy, when he found out about the Bible 
school, exclaimed, “Oh boy, a Bible school out here 
in our trailer camp!” A Catholic mother said, “Oh 
yes, we want Bunny to learn to live right. If you 
will accept him, I will be glad to send him.” They 
were disappointed that the school did not continue 
longer. With one accord they expressed desire that 
it would run several weeks. 

The most fruitful work among the newcomers 


Miss Anne Paisley interviews a mother in Trailer Park 























has been that of visitation. So many of the families 
are overjoyed to find that the Church is interested 
in them. One woman, when asked if she had been 
active in the Church, replied, “No, not until I came 
to Marietta.” She is finding a new joy in el 
pating in the church life in our midst. The families 
from the north and east are especially impressed 
with the cordiality of our Southern churches. One 
of them said, “At home the church is there and you 
can attend, but no one calls and invites you.” Some 
are amazed at how much more strictly the Sabbath 
is observed in the South. Some express surprise to 
find people who go to church every Sunday. 
Perhaps the most encouraging reaction, after 
visiting in hundreds of these homes, is the expression 
of desire that a chapel be built in their community. 
They are willing to let down their denominational 





barriers. Their one desire is to have a chapel near 
where their children may attend Sunday school, and 
where they may have worship services for the entire 
family. 

Marietta has also become a large military center 
for the Army, with the location of the 58th Bomber 
Wing here in connection with the assembly plant 
and airport. The women of the auxiliary have al- 
ready set up a very spacious and comfortable service 
club room where these men may come for letter- 
writing, refreshment, fellowship, inspiration, and a 
simple Sunday-night supper. 

Marietta is indeed a land of opportunity. The 
members of the congregation are gladly accepting 
their responsibility, and are grateful for the privilege 
of serving their community, their Church, and their 
God. 





Progress in Church Extension 
in Birmingham Presbytery 


By REV. F. MARION DICK* 





North Highland Presbyterian Church 


(The following article is a letter written by Mr. Dick to 

Rev. S. B. Lapsley, the Director of the 1943 Home Mission 
Emergency Fund Campaign.) 
THE ACCOMPANYING PICTURE IS OF THE NortH HIGH- 
lands Presbyterian Church at Bessemer, Alabama. 
This building was torn down and removed to this 
new site in a new and growing residential section. 
As the picture shows, the building has been closed 
in and is ready for brick veneer from the base- 
ment up. 

This is the educational building, but will be used 





_ *Rev. F. Marion Dick is the Executive Secretary and Evangelist 
for the Presbytery of Birmingham. 
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for several years as the church auditorium and Sun- 
day-school plant. It is a large building of the same 
size as the old church, except we put the basement 
under this one, which practically doubles the size 
without doubling the cost. The church auditorium 
will eventually be built backing up to this building 
and facing the highway which is in front of this 
building as it appears in the picture. 

The officers of this church feel that it should be 
self-supporting within five years. It is the most 
promising new development we have to date. 

The Emergency Fund put five hundred dollars 
into this project. We need more money to finish it 
up. The membership has been heroic in its efforts to 
raise money. They are carefully avoiding debt, ex- 
cept for what was borrowed from the Home Mis- 
sion Committee in Atlanta. 

The small white building is the front of a store 
which we found vacant at Sumiton, Alabama, and 
we have repaired and painted it and fitted it up for 
Sunday school. There are 300 children in Sumiton, 
according to our census, who do not go to any 
Sunday school. We are making an effort to reach 
all these children of this mining town by opening 
up this new work. Our field worker has just con- 
ducted a Bible school in this building, which was 
well attended, and she is continuing to visit this 
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Building at Sumiton, Alabama 


oint every Sunday morning to conduct Sunday 
school. We have found that the mine foreman and 
his family are Presbyterians, and another lady of 
fine Chrisitan character has come forward saying 
that she was reared a Presbyterian, All in all it seems 
that God led us to this place, and He is blessing our 
efforts to reach these precious children. 

We have rented an old dwelling in the Nix Com- 
munity, some thirty miles from Sumiton in Walker 
County, and our field worker and staff are now en- 
gaged in holding a Vacation Bible School at that 
point. We have over three hundred children in this 
rural community not connected with any Sunday 
school. I am preaching there every evening, also, 
and we are making a real effort to interest and enlist 


these people in a new Sunday school there. The 
people are mostly Primitive Baptist, and they will 
move slowly, but they will move toward us, if they 
move at all. At any rate, we have every reason to 
believe that the children will come in sufficient num- 
bers to start a thriving Sunday school. 

What we have done at Sumiton and at Nix Com- 
munity in Walker County, we propose to do all 
over Walker, Winston, Lamar, Marion, and Fayette 
Counties. We have only two Presbyterian churches 
in Walker County, a county having 48,654 non- 
church members. Of the 57,396 people in the 
county, 50,396 are white people, and almost entirely 
the descendants of the early settlers who came to 
that section from Georgia and the Carolinas. Win- 
ston County was settled by the same stock and offers 
the same kind of challenge to win souls for Christ 
and also to build a Presbyterian constituency in the 
country surrounding the city of Birmingham. We 
have only one church in Fayette County, and no 
Presbyterian work of any description in either Win- 
ston, Marion, or Lamar Counties. We have a five- 
year program which, if carried out, will see many 
outposts planted in all these counties and a Presby- 
terian church built at every county seat. 

They can do all things through Christ who 
strengthens them. May they be given the strength 
to win many souls to His Kingdom and to hel 
“every tongue confess” that Jesus is Lord of all. 





The Home Mission Emergency 
in Florida Presbytery 


By C. G. PARTRIDGE* 


NortHwest FLorIpA, WHICH IS THE AREA EMBRACED 
in Florida Presbytery, contains seven defense proj- 
ects and Army and Navy bases. It is conservatively 
estimated that these war activities have brought ap- 
proximately 90,000 new people into this area. This 
influx of people has, in a number of places, com- 
pletely overtaxed the capacity of the local communi- 
ties to take care of the housing and physical needs 
of the people. 

The most critical situation is in the Panama City- 
St. Andrews area, where a large shipyard is located 
in a relatively small community. Living conditions 
are abnormal in every respect. At times the food 
shortage has been critical. The milk supply for the 


*Rev. C. G. Partridge is Chairman of the Home Mission Committee 
of Florida Presbytery. 
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Old filling station used as a dwelling, Panama City, Florida 


families of the shipyard workers comes from Minne- 
sota in refrigerated cars. This indicates something of 
the problem that confronts the authorities in meet- 
ing the physical needs of the people. Try to imagine 
the discomfort of living in two rooms when you 
may have been used to eight; of being in close prox- 
imity to a dozen other families when, formerly, a 
field of corn or a pasture separated you from the 
nearest neighbor! Try to imagine the adjustments 
necessary where, instead of going to the garden and 
spring house for vegetables, milk, and butter, you 
go with hundreds of others to the market, only to 
be told, “We are out of that today”! These are some 
of the inescapable facts which condition both phy- 
sical needs and emotional strains. 

It is quite evident that these physical needs bring 
with them spiritual problems, for God has declared 
that “san shall not live by bread alone.” In smaller 
communities, or in the open country, friendships 
were part of the birthright of every man and woman 
and of all children; here in this crowded, hurrying, 
sweating multitude few have time to get acquainted, 
and loneliness comes in to plague and tempt empty 
human hearts. “Back home” God was nearer, it 
seemed, Is God now concerned about the individual 
in this new, strange place? 

It is here that the Church comes into such a pic- 
ture; it is to such a numbing loneliness on the part 
of young men and women that Christian friendli- 
ness can minister. It is out of such contacts that many 
find Christ as Lord and Saviour. In the Panama City- 
St. Andrews area we have three Presbyterian 
churches, two of which are small home-mission 
churches, served by the same pastor until a short 
time ago. The First Church of Panama City, under 
the leadership of Rev. A. Clark Dean, and the St. 
Andrews and Springfield churches, under Rev. R. D. 
Daffin, D.D., have made a heroic effort to meet the 
challenge which has come to them, but additional 
workers have been sorely needed. It may seem only 
trite repetition to say that the Church moves on 
human feet, but that is true. And it is also true that 
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Springfield Presbyterian Church, Panama City, Florida 


human feet, whether on a Presbyterian minister or 
another servant of Christ, can grow very tired! If 
these thousands of hungry, crowded, lonely people 
are to be won for Christ; if others, who fight and 
quarrel, who are selfish and hard toward their fellow 
men are to be changed into the kind of citizens who 
are to “build a new and better world,” the Church 
must have many more “feet” on which to carry 
hearts that feel the heart-hunger of the multitudes! 
As the following statements show, we have received 
help; there is need for much more! 

The Executive Committee of Religious Education 
and Publication very kindly provided the services 
of a young woman from the Assembly’s Training 
School for the summer months. She is working un- 
der the direction of the Panama City Church, but 
her services are given to the entire community as 
the need and opportunity for service may arise. 

Through the codperation of the Assembly’s 
Executive Committee of Home Missions and the 
Assembly’s Home Mission Council, we have been 
able to place an extra man in the field. Rev. Wayne 
Potter has just come to us from Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary. His help makes it possible for Dr. 
Daffin to give all of his time to the St. Andrews 
Church, where the need is so great. Mr. Potter will 
serve the Springfield Church, which is strategically 
located, and will devote a major part of his time 
to the unchurched communities which have sprung 
up in Bay County. In every way possible he will seek 
to reach the unreached with the gospel. 

And through the assistance referred to above we 
are placing a part-time evangelist and superintendent 
of Home Missions in Florida Presbytery. This is a 
weak presbytery from the point of self-supporting 
churches and financial strength, but large in the 
point of territory covered. It is about 250 miles long 
and, on an average, 50 miles wide, There is great 
spiritual dearth in many places. The large increase 
in population has multiplied our responsibility and 
our privilege. May God give us the vision to see our 
opportunity and the grace with which to meet it! 
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~ Adult Forces Mobilize 


THE IMMEDIATE AND POST-WAR TASK OF THE CHURCH 
surpassed the challenge faced by any generation of 
Christians since the first century. The church’s man- 

ower and womanpower must be mobilized now for 
that task. “Spiritual attack” must be the battlecry 
of Christians if military victory is not to be accom- 
panied by spiritual surrender. Such were the con- 
victions of seventy selected representatives of the 
adult education forces of Protestantism as they 
worked for a week in early July at Lake Geneva 
“preparing the church now for its post-war task.” 

This was a planning conference of the United 
Christian Adult Movement, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education and other 
national inter-church agencies. The principal work 
of the conference was done by five commissions, as 
follows: “Manpower,” “Family,” “Reénlisting Young 
Adults,” “Evangelism,” and “Reconstruction.” Plans 
were laid also for extending and reénforcing the 
regional conferences of the United Christian Adult 
Movement, through which adult workers are placed 
within reach of the program resources. 

Instead of the ordinary printed report of “find- 
ings,” this conference came through with a series of 
specific “projects” or plans of action for the local 
church in facing its critical responsibility. Each 
delegate agreed to work out one or more of these 
projects in his own church during the next year. 
This called for detailed working plans and resource 
materials, It forced the commissions out of the realm 
of theory into practical strategy. Instead of imagin- 
ing all the things which might be done, these com- 
missions laid plans for two or three definite things 
which their members proposed to undertake. 

But if these practical projects are to be under- 


*Director of Adult Work and the United Religious Education Ad- 
Mpa The International Council of Religious Education, Chicago, 
inois. 





By HARRY C. MUNRO* 


taken on a scale wide enough to face the need, many 
churches not represented in the conferences must 
also be led to undertake them. So the conference is 
making available in a series of printed folders the 
guidance and resource materials which its members 
worked out for themselves. The folders containing 
these plans are available from your own denomina- 
tional board of Religious Education, at two cents 
each or ten cents for a complete sample set. 

To illustrate, the Commission on Manpower faced 
the serious manpower shortage which today con- 
fronts the church as well as the nation. The pro- 
posed solution would set up a “Manpower Commis- 
sion” in the church, or would place upon some exist- 
ing committee or board the “manpower mobiliza- 
tion” responsibility. The project consists in follow- 
ing out in the realm of Christian service plans cor- 
responding to those by which our government has 
mobilized manpower in the war effort. Step by step, 
plans are laid out for converting the church as a 
whole “from a field into a force.” This includes a 
universal registration of the men and women who 
constitute the church’s potential manpower. It also 
includes an “occupational questionnaire” in Chris- 
tian service, an enlistment plan, and a general job 
analysis of the tasks Christians must undertake. 

Similar definite plans were laid for conserving 
family life and enlisting parents as teachers of re- 
ligion; for reénlisting in Christian service the millions 
of young men and women who have been drawn 
into the armed forces and into war industries; for 
making fresh spiritual attack upon unchurched 
masses through lay evangelism; and for Christian 
action projects in the direction of a better social and 
world order. Here are the plans for spiritual mobili- 
zation of the vast adult forces of the Christian 
church through which the Spirit of God may yet 
turn this tragic generation from spiritual surrender 
into glorious victory. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1942—September 1, 1942.............. $ 9,237.21 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1943—September 1, 1943.............. 11,980.03 


I I io a kav th Ses SRE WO Kaan $ 2,742.82 
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The guest leaders from sister denomina- 
tions were greatly impressed with the 
type of work done at the Montreat Lead- 
ership School. This is doubly significant 
because these leaders represent the best 
in America in their respective fields. They 
are pictured above with the Dean of the 
School. Front row (left to right): Patrick 
H. Carmichael, Dean; Frank D. Getty, 
Department Young People’s Work, Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., Philadelphia; 
Forrest L. Knapp, General Secretary, 
World Sunday School Association, New 
York; Erwin L. Shaver, Director of Lead- 
ership Education, Congregational-Chris- 
tian Church, Boston; Back row: Mark 
A. Dawber, General Secretary, Home 
Missions Council of North America, New 
York; Edward P. Westphal, Director of 
Men’s Work, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
Philadel phia. 


Wanted— 


A Thouso 


A STUDY OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE FILLED OUT BY MORE 
than three hundred members of the Leadership 
School, which was held July 20-29, 1943, reveals 
Ww idespread approval of a new approach to leader- 
ship education through seminar classes and panel 
discussions. It is apparent that for many the more 
informal type of work met a real need. It is equally 
apparent that for those less familiar with the pro- 
gram of leadership education the formal type of 
class work has many advantages not found in the 
seminar courses. We are. now in a position to plan 
more intelligently for the school to be held in 1944. 
Incidentally, we celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Montreat Leadership “School next 
summer. Plans are already in the making for a fitting 
celebration. 

Those who were at Montreat will remember that 
the panel discussion on Leadership Education in- 
cluded a challenge for the development of a large 
number of First Series classes. We are now issuing 
a call for a thousand volunteers who will take the 
initiative in arranging for one or more First Series 
leadership classes during the present Church year. 
These may be conducted in homes, chapels, or 
churches, depending upon local needs. The neigh- 


2 
borhood class offers many adv antages for the dura- 


Montreat Leadership Schagl, 1943- 
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sand Volunteers 


tion of the present national emergency. 


The following are some attractive features of 


First Series courses: 


I. 





They are short, requiring only five hours of 
class work. 

They have been planned especially for both 
new and experienced teachers desiring short- 
term courses in Leadership Training. 

They include a wide range of courses designed 
to meet a variety of needs of teachers, officers, 
and parents. 

There are no technical requirements for the 
approval of instructors. Local groups may select 
an outstanding person of their own number as 
their leader. 

When the course is properly enrolled with the 
Department of Leadership Education, all mem- 
bers whom the instructor recommends for 
credit will receive an official recognition card. 
Effective work may be done by classes of vary- 
ing sizes—from four or five to twenty-five or 
thirty. 


The Department of Leadership Education, P. O. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia, invites you to be- 
come one of a thousand volunteers. Enroll today! 


An Example of Careful, Long-range 
Planning. 


All department superintendents of the 
South Highland Presbyterian Sunday 
school, Birmingham, Ala., with the ex- 
ception of the superintendent of the Inter- 
mediate Department, attended the annual 
conference of Sunday-school Superintend- 
ents and the Montreat Leadership School 
this year. Left to right, front row: Mrs. 
William H. Neville, Superintendent of the 
Nursery Department; Mrs. John T. 
Benton, Primary; Mrs. W. D. Callender, 
Beginners; and H. Martin Nunnelley, 
Senior-Young People’s Department. Back 
row, left to right: William H. Neville, 
Chairman of the Sunday-school Superin- 
tendents’ Committee; Mrs. Joseph R. Hill, 
Junior Department, and Miss Sibyl C. 
Shover, Director of Religious Education 


in the Church School. 














New Year Wishes” 


(The New Sunday School Year Begins October 3, 1943) 
By Johnny’s Sunday-school Teacher By Johnny’s Mother foe 
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I wish Johnny’s teacher would explain to me about this 


I wish Johnny would study his memory work. memory work that Johnny is supposed to learn. 
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I wish Johnny’s teacher would start something interest- 


I wish Johnny would be on time. ing early Sunday. Johnny gets into mischief. 








Dont you want your 
Bibic, Jon ? 








Wherd is your 
Bible, Johnny ? 


I wish Johnny’s teacher would have him use his Bible 


wish Johnny would bring his Bible. during the Sunday-school session. 
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“Evitor’s Note: This message by Robbie Trent, Elementary Editor, Baptist Sunday School Board, illustrated 
by Marjorie Morris, is used by permission. It presents again the need for codperation between the home and the 
Sunday school. Their Rightful Heritage, by Fvlor, price $1.00, suggests helpful ways of doing this. Order 
from Presbyterian Book Store, 8 N. 6th St., Richmond 9, Va. 
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I wish Johnny would stay for the preaching service. 


this morning . 


I wish Johnny would come to Sunday school regularly. 


















I really must go \ 


tO seZ Johnny sometime 


but Im so bury! 
































I wish Johnny would join the church. 















T wish T could go 
te church with you, 
Johnny, but I can* 
\cave when Little 
Sister is sick. 
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I wish Johnny’s teacher would help him understand the 


church service, 
funny paper, 
Has the "3 


| come set ? | 


I wish Johnny’s teacher would make the lesson inter- 
esting so that Johnny would want to go every Sunday. 


Johary was playing 
with that 
Jones Street 
( gyorg ogee 
to day 


I wish Johnny’s teacher would come to see me sometime. 
She might help me with Johnny. 


fl 


I wish Johnny’s teacher would get her class together 
during the week sometimes. 













Get vp, dohnny- 
ies time for 
Sunday Jchoo!) . 






tm s\eepy,Mom. 














































I wish Johnny’s teacher would plan some work activities 
for her class. 










LTwish LT Knew 
how to explain things 
to Jonnny * 





I wish Johnny understood about becoming a church 
member. He wants to join because his chum has. 

















Parents Helping Juniors With 


Graded Sunday School Lessons 


JUNIOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN CHURCHES WHERE OUR 
graded Sunday-school lessons are used will have two 
units of study during the fall quarter. The first one 

s “Living as Christians Every Day.” The purpose 
of this unit is to help your child to realize that it is 
a part of God’s plan for his people that they should 
be interdependent and that their happiness should 
depend upon their helping to meet each others’ 
needs; to lead him to discover and practice Christian 
ways ‘of living in his everyday experiences, and to 
realize that God’ s help is av ailable to him. 

Of course, the things you do will speak much 
more clearly to your child than anything you say to 
him. The best w ay to help your child learn to live 
as a Christian is to live with him according to Jesus’ 

“law of love,” and to let him see you acting as a 
Christian towards your family, your friends, those 
who serve you, and the people with whom you do 
business, Take time to read over your child’s Junior 
Bible Lessons. Begin with the lesson for October 3, 
and when your child has had a group experience 
with that material at Sunday school you will find 
him or her ready to respond as you seek during that 
week to relate the materials to ev eryday problems 
arising at home. By having a time and place for 
family worship each day, let your child see that you 
value God’s help and wish to keep close to him. 

There are certain definite things in connection 
with each lesson with which you may help your 
child at home. The Sunday-school session is planned 
so that a new emphasis is “presented each week, and 
further work is assigned to be done at home after 
the topic has been introduced. This work is usually 
listed under “Something for You to Do” (or some 
similar title) at the end of each lesson. 

October 3.—During the week beginning with this 
date you might help your child to choose a name 
for his record book and start working on it. 

Romans 12:9-18, 20, 21 will be the memory pas- 

sage for this unit. This will be explained in Sunday 
school, but you can help your child to understand 
it better by going over it with him. Perhaps you 
could read it once during the family worship time, 
and also the story, “Miriam s Part in Her Family.” 

October 1o. —Perhaps | you will continue this week 
to help your child to read Romans 12:9-18, 20, 21 
with understanding. The meaning should be clear 
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before he tries to memorize the words. Perhaps you 
can also help with the various suggestions under 
“Some Things to Do,” printed in Junior Bible 
Lessons. 

October 17.—Choices from the Bible stories about 
Jesus and his friends, for which references are given 
in two places in Junior Bible Lessons, will make 
helpful readings for your family worship time dur- 
ing the w eck beginning October 17. Help your 
Junior with the fourth suggestion under “Things to 
Do.” Encourage him to continue working on the 
memory passage, Romans 12:9-18, 20, 21. Reading 
it aloud together will be a profitable way to master 
these rules of Christian living. 

October 24.—In times like these, perhaps you will 
need to judge your own attitude by the Bible stand- 
ard for forgiveness. Have you read “Creating 
Friendly Attitudes in the Home,” by Grace W. Mc- 
Gavran, price 25 cents? The printed lesson content 
deals with out attitude toward individuals who have 
wronged us. Should this not carry over to broader 
aspects of the question? What should be the attitude 
toward the enemies of our country which we shall 
encourage in our children? Perhaps at your family 
worship time you can read “Bible Teachings About 
Forgiveness,” ‘listed in Junior Bible Lessons. Your 
child may need help with item 3 under “Some 
Things to Do.” 

October 31.—During the week perhaps you will 
use the two Bible promises, Joshua 1:9 and Matthew 
28:20b, during your family worship time. En- 
courage your child to continue work on the Romans 
memory passage, and to follow the suggestions given 
under “Some Things to Do at Home.” 

November 7.—Some time during this week, per- 
haps you can read Acts 6: 1-3 as part of your family 
worship material and discuss it, You might also read 
again some of the Bible rules for honest living which 
are listed in Junior Bible Lessons. Encourage your 
child to work out his code of honesty. See item 4 
under “Some Things to Do” in his quarterly. 

November 14.—Find time this week to talk over 
the suggestions under “Some Things You Will Like 
to Do” and help your child choose one and plan to 
carry it out. Perhaps your child knows the memory 
passage well enough now to repeat it as the Bible 
reading for one of your family worship periods. Do 
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not urge this, but suggest it as a part he can have in 
sharing with the family. 

November 21.—Help your child to apply Christ’s 
“law of love” to the problems of borrowing and 
lending which seem to crop up so frequently. Re- 
view the memory passage or continue work on it. 
Is your child keeping the record book suggested? 
A bit of encouragement may be needed regularly. 

November 28.—Is Thanksgiving a day of worship 
and praise at your home as well as a day of feasting 
and fun? Help your child especially with item 3 
under “Some Things to Do at Home.” Now that 
we are having to do without some of the luxuries 
to which we have become accustomed, we may need 
to help our children realize that we still have the 
things that really matter. This is the last lesson in 
this unit, “Living as Christians Every Day.” You will 
want to help your child to continue to remember 
and practice the law of love in his everyday ex- 
periences. 





During the four weeks of the Christmas season 
the church school and the home have an opportunity 
to guide the Juniors in experiences which will bring 
enriched appreciations of the significance of Christ- 
mas. During the unit, “The Christmas Story,” the 
boys and girls may be led to enjoy some of the out- 
standing Christmas hymns, poems, and pictures, and 
gain new appreciation of the ways that people have 
retold and preserved these Bible stories and passed 
them on to others. They may also be guided in plan- 
ning for and sharing Christmas joy with others. 

Parents have a real opportunity to do their part 
by creating a home atmosphere pervaded by the 
true spirit of Christmas. Many activities may con- 
tribute to this—among them the following: 


1. Happy conversation regarding Christmas plans. 

ia singing together of Christmas songs and 
carols, 

3. Using with the children the Biblical material 
appropriate to the season. 

4. Encouraging your children to enter whole- 
heartedly into the giving project initiated at the 
church school—stimulating each child to buy his 
own gift or to give money which is really his own. 
While not overlooking the joy which may come to 
a child from receiving, help him to experience the 
greater joy of giving. 

5. Allow your children to have the joy of helping 
to decorate the home. 


_ Some of the specific weekly home activities dur- 
ing the month may be the following: 
December 5.—Some time during the week begin- 
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ning on Sunday, December 5, let your child read 
to the family group the story “A Waiting World,” 
from Junior Bible Lessons, after which all will 
read together Isaiah 9:6 and Micah 5:2, prophe- 
cies of the coming of the Saviour. Then all of the 
members of the Family who are old enough may 
decide to memorize Isaiah 9:6, and to use it fre- 
quently in the family group. 

Encourage your child to find a beautiful Christ- 
mas poem, and perhaps to write one of his own. 
This poem and Luke 2: 1-7 may be read in the famil 
group, and all may sing together “Silent Night” and 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 

Take ample time to talk over the giving projects 
to which your family may contribute and make 
plans together. 

December 12.—During this week you may read 
Luke 2:8-20 in the family group, and encourage 
each one who is old enough to memorize this pas- 
sage. Songs for use in the family group may be 
“Hark! The Herald Angels Sing,” and “Glory to 
God in the Highest.” The latter is printed in Junior 
Bible Lessons. 

Help your child to find a beautiful Christmas 
poem, especially appropriate to the story of the 
angels and the shepherds. Perhaps he will write an 
original poem and share it with the family. 

Go Christmas shopping with your child, but let 
him make his own purchases. At this time he may 
buy any gift he is contributing as part of his group’s 
giving project. 

The writing of Christmas cards should be com- 
pleted during this week. 

December 19.—During the week beginning on 
Sunday, December 19, read Matthew 2:1-10 in the 
family group, and sing Christmas songs and carols, 
including “We Three Kings of Orient Are.” Your 
Junior child may read to the family the story, “A 
White Christmas,” which is printed in Junior Bible 
Lessons. 

Encourage each member of the family to bring a 
suitable poem to the family group. In some cases 
an original poem may be written and shared. 

Take time to let even younger children help with 
the Christmas decorations and wrapping of packages. 

December 26.—The singing of Christmas songs 
and carols may continue to be enjoyed throughout 
this week. 

The following stories from the Bible may be read 
in the family group: 


The Dedication in the Temple, Luke 2:22-g0. 
The Flight Into Egypt, Matthew 2: 13-23. 
The Boy Jesus Visits Jerusalem, Luke 2:41-52. 
Jesus at Work, Matthew 4: 23-25. 
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A Brief Inkstory 


of a Congo Printing Press 


By WINIFRED KELLERSBERGER VASS* 


Early days of the Kasai Herald. The picture shows Dr. Morrison and an 
unidentified missionary 


How LITTLE MISSIONARIES HAVE CHANGED SINCE THE 
year 1go1! In a copy of the Kasai Herald of that 
year, a “journal devoted to the work of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Congo Mission,” there are these 
words: “One of our number assures me that for the 
past two years he has been too busy to.answer the 
many letters from individuals and societies, and so 
they have piled up and become a nightmare to 
him!” Some of these nightmares must have been 
mule colts which did some mighty kicking, for in 
the month of March, 1901, the Kasai Herald was 
started for the purpose of helping the missionaries 
of the A.P.C.M. keep the home Church personally 
informed of the work and its purpose. 

Old copies of this mission paper, which has now 
been long discontinued, make the most fascinating 
reading, for in all they give a vivid and humorous 
account of the raw beginnings of a mission press 
which is now in its forty-first year. A bit of look- 
ing backward never hurts if it serves as a stepping- 


*Mrs. Lachlan C. Vass, Jr., and her husband are second genera- 
tion missionaries of our Church to Africa. They are located at 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, where Mr. Vass is Assistant Manager 
of the J. Leighton Wilson Printing Press. 
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stone rather than a stumbling block. “Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us,” henceforth we cannot 
doubt that He will lead us as He has always done! 
A retrospective glance is especially fitting this year, 
for just a few months ago the son of one of those 
first missionaries to struggle with sticky roller com- 
position and mixed type, came to the Press as a 
full-time worker. He is the first second-generation 
of this mission to return to the field. . 

The American Presbyterian Congo Mission had 
been founded ten years when the first attempt 
at printing was made. Indeed, the first seven of those 
ten years passed before the first fruit of grace in all 
this region was borne. At that time seven natives 
were baptized. Then the tide seems to have turned, 
for by 1901, the year in which the first printing 
venture was made, the Luebo Church had more 
than five hundred members. The first gift toward a 
mission press was made by the Patapsco Sunday 
school of Baltimore, Maryland. With the money 
given, a small Benjamin Franklin Press was bought. 
It was an antique—how much so can be judged by 
the fact that it cost $150.00, But it was a beginning, 
and that was all that was necessary. The page in 
the first issue of the Kasai Herald describing the 
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arrival of the long-looked-for apparatus is so 
amusingly written that it deserves to be quoted right 
here: 


“Ir was a great day—the day the printing press arrived. 
Not one at Luebo knew anything about presses or printing. 
The writer who had purchased the press for the mission 
undertook the job of putting the odd-looking pieces to- 
gether, assisted by Mr. Hawkins, he accomplished this in- 
side of a week. The type had become sadly mixed during 
the long journey from England, and it was no little job to 
get the letters in their proper apartments in the cases. No 
one knew the system of arranging the letters in the cases, 
so we followed the arrangement on the keyboard of my 
typewriter. We found the ink roller tightly incased in tin, 
and wondered why so harmless-looking an instrument 
should be so closely guarded. We carefully adjusted it in 
its handle and laid it on the ink slab while we busied our- 
selves with other pressing work. In the meantime that roller, 
under the caressing influence of our genial warm-hearted 
sun, began to spread itself and disclose the fact that it also 
had a sweet character, in proof of which it became sweet 
on the ink slab—indeed quite stuck on it, and the slab, poor 
thing! had more molasses clinging to him than was seemly 
in a staid old slab! When we returned to our roller it was 
a puddle of glue and molasses, the joke of it all was that 
the roller was made for this climate! Something had to be 
done and done quickly or there could be no printing. The 
nearest place where one might purchase a roller is London, 
from which place it would take from four to six months to 
get it. I made a mould and reformed the wayward thing. 
Since starting this paper I have remoulded that roller five 
times! Our first attempt at setting type took nearly an 
hour, and the result in part was as follows: na:rydsor- 
PnadiremA...&c. Perseverance, however, won the day, and, 
though we hope to learn more from a book on printing now 
on the way, we have succeeded in printing a twenty-four 
page schoolbook now in use in the school. Our fonts of 
type are so small that I have to wash, reset, and distribute 
them six times during the printing of this paper. Let all 
these troubles account for the error in not putting quotation 
marks to the poem at the foot of page ten!” 


Thus began the chronicle of the Mission Press! 
The writer of the above paragraph was Dr. W. C. 
Snyder, whose fine spirit and common sense speak 
for themselves. It might be interesting to know that 
the Herald had to be discontinued for six months 
after this first issue on account of the complete mis- 
behavior of the problem-child roller. A new one had 
to be ordered from London before further work 
could be done. By the following year a brand-new 
one-hundred-dollar paper cutter had been added to 
the equipment, sid two publications of school- 
books, as well as a collection of the Parables of 
Jesus had been printed. 

The uniqueness of this early press is still striking. 
The ~~ other one then in operation belonged to 
the English Baptist Mission at Bolobo on the Congo 
River, eight hundred miles away to the northwest. 
On the east there was nothing until the English 
and German territories, then existent, in 1903, were 
teached, fully a thousand miles away. To the south 
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and southeast there was nothing until the missions 
of the then-called British Central African Protecto- 
rate. To the northeast there was not a printing 
establishment of any kind until the land of the 
Pharaohs! How glad we are that now there are 
many agencies in Central Africa for making the 
printed word available to the ravenous minds of an 
awakened people. . 

Ere long a wire-stitching and binding machine 
was added, also some more type, which just made 
possible the completion of two whole pages of type 
at a time! Hymnbooks, catechisms, Bible stories, 
more school texts were coming off that same antique 
press in a steady stream—or as steady a one as such 
an apparatus could produce! By this time those 
irrepressible missionaries were working for a brand 
new cylinder press to the tune of six hundred dol- 
lars! And to show that they had faith in the en- 
larging possibilities of the printing establishment, 
they named it J. Leighton Wilson Printing Press, 
in memory of one of the pioneer missionaries to 
Africa, and the first Secretary of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. In expectation of 
the arrival of the new press, Madi, one of the early 
“printer’s devils,” was sent to the excellent printing 
establishment of the Swedish Mission at Matadi. He 
was there for a year, learning the mysteries of type- 
setting and bookbinding. On his return he taught 
a selected staff of boys this work. The present type- 
setters and bookbinders at Luebo today, have each 
in turn learned from those before him, so we are 
still much indebted to our friends of the Swedish 
Mission for their help back in the year 1902. 

At last, in 1903, news was received that the long- 
awaited press was at Stanley Pool. It was carefully 
packed on board the mission steamer “Lapsley” and 
began its journey up the Congo and Kasai rivers 
to Luebo. But it was not destined to reach the mis- 
sion soon, for it was on this trip that the “Lapsley” 
capsized. The regret for the shiny, new press, then 
lying on the muddy bottom of the Kasai river, was 
utterly lost in the tragic fact of the death of a young 
missionary, Captain Slaymaker, just coming out for 
the first time, and of twenty-three of the native 
crew, most of whom were Christians. 

For weeks the new press lay under water. It 
was finally salvaged, and found to be terribly 
rusted, but persistence and elbow grease soon made 
it possible to be used. For twenty-five bi this 
machine of many experiences faithfully did its work. 
And because it did it so well, we just can’t seem 
to give it up yet. Its rusty frame still stands in the 
yard of the press establishment at Luebo and serves 
as a frame for the paper-cutter blade grinder. 
Wouldn’t it be nice if all of us could be as useful in 
our old age? It will probably never be retired on 
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an old-age pension, for when it can no longer bear 
the weight of the grinder, the metal will still be 
usable. 

That first little Benjamin Franklin Press was 
worked by hand, and was capable of printing just 
one page at a time. The second one was also run 
by man-power. There was a big flywheel w hich 
was turned by two natives, one on either side. The 
rhythmic chanting of the human engines as they did 
their work will long be connected in the minds of 
Luebo missionaries with the mingled memories of 
other days. 

In 1926, things really began to hum. Mr. J. H. 
Longenecker was appointed by the mission to take 
over the Imprimerie as his full-time work. A new 
flatbed press, known as the Lee Press, was w aiting 
to be used, but there was no building in which to 
house it. The old cylinder press was still standing 
in the building provided for it by the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of St. Joseph, Missouri. That build- 
ing, by the way, was built by the father of the new 
director of our establishment, and is used regularly 
as the meeting house for missionaries’ prayer serv- 
ices, station meetings, etc. And so the lovely brick 
buildings for our equipment which are in use today 
were built. Mr. Longenecker was the constructor, 
and, when all was ready, the Lee Press was un- 
packed and put together simply by following the 
blueprints. In 1931, Mr. and Mrs. St. Clair of West 
Virginia came to the help of the mission and made 
possible still more needed equipment and a revolving 
book fund. Five years ago a rebuilt Pony-Miehle 
press was secured. Now both our presses run full 
time, with a staff of thirty-six typesetters, book- 
binders, proofreaders and typists. Our pride and 
joy is a monotype machine which has been used to 
make type for seven other mission presses, as well 
as our own. Both the rebuilt press and the monotype 
machine were provided for by the St. Clair family 
and other friends. 

During the year 1941, the J. Leighton Wilson 
Press printed 2,876,000 pages and did 1972 pages of 
typesetting. The organization of the Press as worked 
out by Mr. Longenecker is most practical, being 
based on a system of index numbers. Each native 
worker has his index number, given him according 
to the quality and quantity of his work. Needless 
to say, the result of such a system of grading pay, 
keeps each one on his toes. Mr. Longenecker has 
now given sixteen years of his life entirely to this 
work. The high standard which he has upheld and 
his most exceptional organizational ability have 
established the Press as one of the most vital and 
smooth-running institutions of the mission. To him 


goes all the credit for the efficient meeting of our 
printing needs. 

Of course, the letters from natives are many, 
some throwing bouquets most sincerely given in 
appreciation of the literature made available to 
eager readers. Others are not always complimentary. 
But the prize which makes the Congo printer feel 
that, after all, it has been worth while, is a letter 
from a Congo Methodist preacher. Among the 

ublications of the Mission is a monthly paper 
called The News of the Kasai People. It is in reality 
a sort of church paper, but combines articles of local 
interest to natives working far away from their 
home territories, as well as a children’s page, a 
woman’s page, stories, pictures, Bible readings, per- 
haps Sunday-school helps, sermons, and an oc- 
casional Bible dramatization. Perhaps you would like 
to know what this native evangelist ‘said: 

“The missionaries sent me to the village of K—, 
but the people of the village did not wish to see 
preachers at all, and the chiefs likewise. I slept in the 
village an entire month and a fraction, the people 
did not wish to enter the house of God. My heart 
wished to refuse the work of God and go to work 
for the companies and other white men, only on 
account of the unbeliefs of the people. All of those 
days I was reading The News of the Kasai People. 
I was underscoring the big places. Thus it taught 
me, Read the Word of God daily. I began to per- 
severe to seek people times which are good and 
times which are not good. In a short time I saw peo- 
ple beginning to enter the house of God. Now we 
have many people in the village of K—. Hear the 
palavers I found in The News of the Kasai People. 
These palavers excelled to help me strongly. e big 
palavers the News carries to us are these: 1. To 
read the Word of God daily. 2. To lead poopie to 
the Lord Jesus. 3. To excel to pray God times and 
times. 4. To pray to God with hope inside. 5. To 
be with God, to have fellow ship with Him all days.’ 

Do you blame one for loving the Press ‘and 
glorying in it? There can be no other work which is 
more satisfying in its visible results. We pray 
earnestly that the Congo will have many establish- 
ments for printing and spreading His word. Now 
more than ever literature and reading matter of the 
highest sort must be provided for minds which are 
just now learning the joy of reading. Let this article 
be a plea for further effort on the part of all Congo 
missionaries to meet the demand for printed mate- 
rial. A book or a leaflet can go where we can never 
go. We have God’s promise that His Word will 
not return unto Him void, but will accomplish that 
whereunto He sent it, 
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Here We Are in Moma! 


By DAY AND BESSIE CARPER* 


AFTER SPENDING 31 HOURS ON AN 84-MILE TRIP THAT 
usually takes four hours, we arrived at Moma on 
April 28. We had a good deal of car trouble, which 
was offset by spending the night unexpectedly in 
the lovely home of some very hospitable Belgians 
whom we had never met before. We have ceased 
to be astonished at how unpredictable our trips so 
often turn out to be! 

It was wonderful to come to our own very new 
work and to drive through a road lined with trees, 
leading up to our big spreading grass-roof house. 
This kind of house is much cooler than one with a 
tin roof, and rain on the roof has the hissing sound 
of sleet at home. It is much colder in Moma than at 
Mutoto, as it has an altitude of 3,250 feet, so we 
were glad to see a grand big fireplace in the living- 
room. Out of our dining-room window we can see 
atypical Virginian or West Virginian view, which 
constantly thrills us with thoughts of home—though 
what appears to be fertile grasslands and tilled fields 
is really the brown of the old tall grass and the green 
of the new; and what looks like wooded hills be- 
yond is rolling plainland with patches of forest here 
and there. 

As you know, the Four Square Mission, which is 
no longer in Congo, had this station before we took 
it over, and since 1941 our own Lubondai has been 
responsible for a school here, run by a native 
teacher. There is a group of single boys, and one of 
married students and their wives, who seem to be 


-teally hungry for an education, as they come here 


from their homes to live while school is in session. 
The single boys have done remarkably well, for 
they have prepared and cooked all their own food, 
while living in a group on a small amount of rations 
a week. We have about 175 students here in school. 
This school and another we have, about forty miles 
from here, are the only two Protestant schools that 
teach beyond the second grade in a territory almost 
as large as Connecticut and Rhode Island put to- 
gether! 

The people here seem to be different in a number 
of ways from the ones we have known. For one 
thing, though this climate is much colder, they wear 
nothing that could be called clothes. For the women 
there is a string of beads around the neck, and a 
string around the waist, from which hangs a small 


a 





* . . . . . 
‘ Rev. and Mrs. Day Carper are evangelistic missionaries who are 
Mit stationed at Moma, the new Louisa territory which our Congo 
man has recently taken over, at the request of the Belgian Gov- 
ent, 
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patch of fringe. The men wear a monkey skin, or 
something similar, in front, and a knife behind. But 
their houses do seem to be built to keep out the cold, 
as they have a reed wall all the way around the 
house, like a closed-in porch, It is very much closed- 
in, and the two or three tiny windows, about 2x4 
inches, cut in the walls, barely let in any light. 
Their fire is made in this outer enclosure between 
the mud and reed walls. We have seen a few totally 
different houses from any in our former section, 
which are old style, though some are still built that 
way. They are built up on top of logs laid like those 
in a log cabin, anywhere from two to seven logs 
high, with such a tiny door that a person has to lie 
down and slide in. A droopy grass roof covers the 
top part. Many of these houses look too small for 
one to stretch out in full length, and they have no 
light except that which comes under the eaves or 
through the door. But here children are born, people 
die, and this is “home” to the family. 

We have been very much annoyed by sheep and 
goats coming over from a near-by village to enjoy 
our potato vines, etc.! We have been tying the ani- 
mals up till their owners come to claim them, and 
have learned, among other things, that the women 
own the possessions here instead of the men. We 
have difficulty getting meat, and have thought of 
buying some goats, but that seems to be impossible. 
The other day a village woman, with a lovely(?) 
dark brown raised spot about the size of a quarter 
below each temple—made by some special process— 
took Mrs. Carper around and introduced her to a 
lot of the women. Her name is “Little Palm Wine.” 
When they were speaking of goats she said, “No, 
no one sells any, for right now we have only a few, 
about 100. [She must have meant her whole small 
village.] But when they multiply and get to about 
200, that might be different.” The truth is that they 
save them to kill when someone dies, and bury parts 
of a large number of animals with the deceased. 

One impression that we have gotten here is that 
these people openly admit some of their sins— 
especially polygamy—instead of trying to appear 
the way they think the missionary wants, That in 
itself is encouraging. It also helps us to know to a 
small extent some of the ways in which Satan has 
bound these people. 

Do pray with us for this new work, that those 
who were created in God’s likeness may be truly 
born into His Kingdom. 
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A Young Timothy of the 


By LOWRY DAVIS* 


Tue Rev. Cuartes Kwock, PASTOR OF THE BERE- 
tania Street Chinese Church, reminds me very 
strongly of what we know of Timothy in the time 
of Paul. As his colleague in the ministry to the 
Chinese in Honolulu, I have enjoyed real oppor- 
tunities to study his spiritual insight and passion for 
souls, his untiring work to win the Chinese to Christ, 
and his special effort to reach the many unchurched 
Chinese children and their parents who live within 
a mile of his church. 

His church bulletin for 1942 presented to the 
church’s annual meeting in January, 1943, several 
definite aims and aspirations for the consideration 
of that meeting. Each church member was called 
upon to accept definite personal responsibility to 
carry out the work of his or her local church and 
to share in the spirit and unity of the Church of 
Christ throughout the world. The annual meeting 
unanimously accepted these aims and responsibili- 
ties. The most challenging decision made was: 


“To make ours a soul-winning church, bringing to a weary 
humanity Jesus Christ, who is the great feeder of the 
human soul.” 


In this same bulletin, Mr. Kwock quoted the 
following: 


“When one compares the modern church with the early 
church, one is forced to confess that daring is not one of 
its shining virtues.” 


Mr. Kwock, in December “dared” to invite a 
converted Chinese layman to speak at his two Sun- 
day-morning services to give witness to Christ’s 


*Rev. Lowry Davis, D.D., has been a missionary of our Church 
in China since 1910. In 1940 he and Mrs. Davis left China for 
Honolulu, where they have been serving with Rev. Charles Kwock, 
in the work of the Beretania Street Chinese Church. 


Hawaiian Islands 


power in his changed life, This layman had been 
a court interpreter in Honolulu, a rich money- 
maker, an opium eater. He was saved after a whole 


night of prayer with some Christian Mission friends 
in this city. His testimony to the two Chinese con- = 
gregations, to the younger people in English, and yn ; 
to their elders in Chinese, was very stirring and full Mr 
of the Holy Spirit. j 

During the pre-Easter services, especially for pe 
young people who were considering the question ce 


of joining the church, Mr. Kwock invited Dr. Shao 


t 
Chang Lee, Professor of Chinese in the Oriental De- = 


partment of the University of Hawaii, to speak. Ne 
Dr. Lee is a daring Christian, who through much re 
tribulation has entered the Kingdom of Christ. He, a 
himself, dared to say that few university professors et 
would lay such emphasis on prayer as he did. He he 
told the student audience that they must learn to gr 
pray if they expected to be Christians worthy the = 
name. He said that Christ came to “send not peace id 
but a sword,” the special application being that a v 
Chinese must break with heathenism in his own he 
family and neighborhood, even at the expense of to 


serious friction, if the choice was between them 
and Christ. Strange harsh words to be spoken by an 
Oriental in the softness of Hawaii! re 

- Mr. Kwock stated in one of his recent bulletins 
that the “creed of the quiet hour” of prayer and B 
meditation would “strengthen and make permanent h 
the religious revival taking place throughout the 0 
world.” At the Easter services more than two hun- h 
dred children and young people attended, and as c 
many more adults. Fourteen, mostly youth, joined \ 

the church, eight of whom I baptized. Of the young 
people present, about fifty were from the Liliha s 
Street section, which is Mrs, Davis’ and my special t 
division of the church work. s 
( 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Receipts—April 1, 1942—September 1, 1942.................... $175,896.28 


Receipts—April 1, 1943—September 1, 1943 


Increase for five months 
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ik ee ROO Real 211,178.97 
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Affection 
cA young Brazilian 
calls on U.S. “Mother” 


Note: We are indebted to Mrs. Butler for this interview 
which appeared recently in the Charlotte, N. C., Observer, 
and which we are sure will be read with deep interest and 
sincere appreciation, not only by the friends of Dr. and 
Mrs. Butler, but by all of our Survey readers. 

Dr. and Mrs. George Butler went to North Brazil as 
missionaries of our Southern Presbyterian Church in 1895 
and served until Dr. Butler’s death in 1919. They went to 
Brazil when persecution and attempts on their lives were 
not infrequent. 

Of this Brazilian “son,” Mrs. Butler writes: “This young 
Nehemias is a most charming, cultured Christian gentleman, 
and there are many in Brazil. His father is outstanding— 
the minister of the Second Presbyterian Church of Recife, 
professor in the University, author and lecturer. They call 
him the ‘silver-tongued orator of North Brazil.’ Certainly 
he deserves praise in having reared his children aware of the 
great and good power in his life brought to him by Ameri- 
can missionaries. 

“Nehemias told me of his beautiful home, his library 
with four thousand books—his three American baths. . . . 
When he had finished building his house he went to Can- 
hotinho to get a root from Dr. Butler’s Bougainvillia vine 
to plant in his garden. 

“Nehemias is one of twelve children, two of whom are 
lawyers, one a doctor, one an engineer. The girls are well 
educated and hold responsible places in both civic and 
religious life.” 


Because Mrs, RENA BUTLER TAUGHT HIS FATHER AND 
helped him rise in the world, Dr. Nehemias Gueiros 
of Pernambuco, Brazil, headed for Charlotte to pay 
his respects to “Dona Rena” as soon as he could after 
coming to the United States. They are shown at 
Mrs. Butler’s residence on Crescent Avenue. 

Dr. Nehemias Gueiros of Pernambuco, Brazil, 
spent long hours traveling on a dusty train through 
the blistering Virginia and North Carolina country- 
side to throw a personal bouquet to a white-haired 
old lady of 82. 

And yesterday he delivered his bouquet to Mrs. 
Rena Butler with that courtly Old World grace 
which only South Americans, of all the New World 
peoples, can attain. 

“All that I am, my education, everything,” he 
said carefully, an arm laid on Mrs. Butler’s shoulder, 
“all the education received by my father and all 
What he is, we owe to Dona Rena and Dr. George 
Butler, Everything.” 
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Mrs. Rena Butler and Dr. Nehemias Gueiros 


“No, no, son;” murmured Mrs, Butler, “you don’t 
mean all that.” 

The young Brazilian waved aside her objections. 
“It is true. My father, he was a carpenter, but he 
heard the gospel from them, and he accepted the 
gospel. It gave him the chance of his life, and he 
went to school under Dona Rena, and now,” he 
said, “my father is President of the Pernambuco 
Academy of Literature.” 

Through the courtesy of the American State 
Department, Dr. Gueiros said, he received a chance 
to visit the United States, to travel from one end to 
another and talk and confer with the great legal 
minds—he is a lawyer—and to “get the feeling of 
the United States, for that is my purpose.” 

“When I got that opportunity,” he said, “I said 
to myself, I will begin my trip by seeing my Ameri- 
can mother. It is my duty to see Dona Rena and to 
give her a real Brazilian . . .” he hesitated, and folded 
his arms around himself . . . “embrace, that is it, an 
embrace. Because all this I owe to Dona Rena.” 
That brought him to the home at 2301 Crescent 
Avenue Extension for a visit. 

Dr. Gueiros apologized for his English, saying he 
had not had a chance to speak any since he was a 
high school student of 15, an astonishing statement, 
for he was easily understandable. 

Charlotte was Dr. Gueiros’ first stop since arriving 
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by way of Miami and Washington, and he expressed 
himself as pleased with the country. “All what I am 
seeing since Miami,” he said, “is wonderful to me. 
My first impression is that America is greater than 
all I’ve read about. The people are very helpful and 
have received me with great kindness.” 

Brazil’s war preparations, he said, are going well, 
and he believed that a representative Brazilian army 
would be sent to the fighting front. In southern 
Brazil there is a large German colony which, he said, 
had been put under strict control and so far had 
offered little trouble. “But Brazilians do not like the 
Germans much,” he said. “They do not mix well. 
We like the Italians better, for they mix with us 
better.” 





But the Americans of North America were best 
liked, he said, citing once again Dr. George Butler, 
who was a Presbyterian medical missionary, His 
memory is still kept there by all people. They speak 
of him as of a saint. There is a street in the city by 
his name, and where he lived is still known as “Doc- 
tor’s Hill.” 

“But,” he said as the interview closed, “I want you 
to say this again. I brought to Dona Rena some red 
roses,” he pointed to a bowl of red roses, “I could 
not find some white ones as I wished. They are a 
tribute to her. But all the honors I have received, 
my education, everything, that is my real tribute to 
Dona Rena. I owe everything to her’”—he pointed 
at smiling Mrs. Butler. 





Happy Birthday to You! 






December 15—Miss Frances Stribling, China* 

December 17—Rev. D. J. Cumming, Korea* 

December 19—Mrs. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico* 

December 21—Miss Florence FE. Root, Korea* 

December 21—Mrs. John Reed, China* 

December 22—Rev. F. F. Baker, Brazil 

December 23—Mrs. A. P. Hassell, Japan (retired). 
Address 823 Oakland St., Hender- 
sonville, N. C. 

December 23—Rev. W. C. McLauchlin, China* 






































December 1—Mrs. T. J. Daumery, Africa (re- 
tired) 

December 1—Mrs. C. R. Stegall, Africa, on fur- 
lough 

December 2—Rev. A. A. Talbot, China* 

December 2—Rev. J. Russell Woods, China* 

December 3—Mrs. J. M. Blain, China (retired) 
Address care Dr. J. B. Woods, Jr., 
Davidson, N. C. 

December 3—Mr. Allen M. Craig, Africa 

December 3—Miss Gertrude Mason, Brazil 

December 4—Dr. Lloyd K. Boggs, Korea* 

December 4—Rev. F. A. Brown, China* 

December 4—Miss Georgia Hewson, Korea* 

December 4—Rev. W. M. Thompson, Brazil (re- 
tired on the field) 

December 5—Mrs. T. Chalmers Vinson, China 
(interned in Philippine Islands). 

December 5—NMiss Jessie D. Hall, China* 

December 6—Miss Caroline L. Miller, Africa 

December 7—Dr. R. T. Shields, China* 

December 8—Mrs. T. K. Morrison, Africa* 

December g—Rev. Geo. P. Stevens, China* 

December g—Rev. H. E. Pressly, Mexico 

December 1o—Mrs. O. F. Yates, China* 


December 
December 
December 
December 


December 
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10—Mrs. Glenn Murray, Africa, on fur- 
lough. 

11—Rev. W. D. Reynolds, Korea (re- 
tired). Address Box 82, Montreat, 
N. C. 

12—Rev. Geo. T. McKee, Africa* 

12—Mrs. A. A. Talbot, China* 

12—Miss Ruby Satterfield, China* 


December 24—Mrs. Robert Knox, Korea* 
December 25—Mrs. Percy Buchanan, Japan* 
December 25—Dr. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico 
December 25—Mrs. H. Maxcy Smith, China 
December 26—Rev. W. F. Junkin, Sr., China (re- 
tired). Address, Tazewell, Va. 
December 26—Miss Ada McMurphy, Korea* 
December 27—Mrs. A. A. McFadyen, China* 
December 29—Mrs. F. A. Brown, China* 
December 30—Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea* 


December 31—Miss Emily Winn, Korea* 
*Now in U. S. 


Nore: As our missionaries are moving from place to place, 
it is impossible at this time to give permanent addresses so 
far in advance of the birthday date. The Educational De- 
partment, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., will be glad to supply 
the address on request, near the birth date. 

A Birthday Card unsealed and with signature only, may 
be sent for 1% cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear 
regular first-class postage—3 cents for Brazil and Mexico, 
5 cents for Africa. 

No communication is possible at the present time with 
Japan, Korea, occupied China, or the Philippine Islands. 
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“Information Please” 


Some Questions Asked of One Missionary 
By F. A. BROWN, D.D.* 





Rev. F. A. Brown making time across country, 
Hsuchowfu, China 


MISSIONARY LIFE 


How does the missionary live? 

Describe the hardships of the missionary. 

What are the qualifications of a missionary? 

How do men and women missionaries use their 
time on the foreign field? 

Do you speak the Chinese language? 

How do you go about studying the language? 

Can you think in Chinese? 

How are missionaries treated by the Japanese in 
China? 

Were you badly scared during the bombings? 

What is your salary? 

Have you wanted to be a missionary ever since 
you were a boy? 


THE PEOPLE 


What per cent of the population is illiterate? 

Is unemployment a major problem in China? 

Do the Chinese have a caste system? 

Do the Chinese have strong family ties? 

Describe the hardships of the people. 

Is the missionary conscious of working with a 
people who are inferior to him in intelligence? 
Are Pearl Buck’s descriptions of Chinese condi- 
tions true to life? 


—_ 





* . ih a _ 
Dr. Brown was, until he was evacuated, an evangelistic mission- 
ary to China, stationed at Suchowfu, in the North Kiangsu Mission. 


with Mrs, Brown, served our Church in the China Mission more 
an 31 years. 


OCTOBER 1943 


Please contrast Chinese characteristics with the 
Japanese characteristics. 

I don’t suppose there is any more cholera in 
China, is there? 

Tell us something about Chinese poetry and an- 
cient literature. 

What kind of religion do the people of China 
have? 

Is Confucius worshipped? 

Do they still worship clay idols? 

Do children worship idols? (Asked by a little 
girl.) 

What do you say about Buddha? 


PREACHING 


Do you reach all classes with the gospel? 

Do the listeners come from curiosity? 

I suppose they are longing for the gospel, are 
they? 

How many come to hear you preach? 

How do you get the people to understand you? 

Are the Chinese easily converted? 

What is the first thing you tell a Chinese who has 
never heard of Jesus? 

Do you talk more about Jesus or about God? 

Do they ever ask you where God came from? 

Are the teachings of Confucius more of a help or 
a hindrance? 


THE CHURCH 


What kind of Christians do the Chinese make? 

Is Christianity accepted more by the older or the 
younger generation? 

Do the rich come into the Church? 

What age-group comes easiest to Christ, in the 
largest numbers? 

What are the requirements for church member- 
ship? 

Why do you have a waiting list of applicants for 
baptism? 

About those questions the missionary asks of an 
inquirer: if they do not keep those promises, do 
you put them out of the church? 

How do you exercise discipline in the Chinese 
church? 

Do Chinese pastors win their own people easier 
than the missionary can? 
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Daily Vacation Bible School, Hsuchowfu, China 


Is it as hard to keep people inside the church after 
they join as it is here? 

Are Chinese reverent in worship? 

Are their worship programs like ours? 

Do their families make it difficult for new con- 
verts? 

Give us a picture of how the church situation 
looks in Suchowfu. 

What part does social work play in the mission 
enterprise? 

Are you troubled with denominations? 

Is the Catholic Church doing any work? 

Do many church members do religious work? 

What percentage of the people are Christian? 

Is the church farther advanced than it was 
twenty-five years ago? 


How do the Chinese Christians feel toward the 
Japanese? 

Is Communism spreading? 

Have you any second-generation Christians? 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


When will we finish the foreign-mission work? 
Have we not been at it long enough? 
Do you have doctors? Why are there so few 
Chinese doctors? 
DON’T ASK US. ASK THE NEAREST CHINA MISSIONARY! 


Nore: These are all genuine questions asked by people 
who wanted to know, in Sunday schools, Young People’s 
meetings, Rotary Clubs, Men’s Bible Classes, church gath- 
erings, etc. They were not invented by the writer. 





Rev. B. K. Tenney Resigns 


It is with regret that I announce to the Church the resignation of Rev. B. K. Tenney, D.D., from his position as Secre- 


tary of the Committee on Stewardship. 


For eight years Dr. Tenney has given faithful and efficient service in this important position, and is held in affectionate 


esteem throughout the Church. His resignation has been accepted to become effective when another shall have been secured 
to take over his present responsibilities; and the Executive Committee of the Committee on Stewardship has appointed a 


sub-committee to nominate his successor. 


Our prayers, and our sympathetic support will go with Dr. Tenney in the other department of the Church’s work into 


which he enters. 
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Donato W. Ricuarpson, Moderator, 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
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The Supply Line or—? 


(Continued from page 436) 


tributed. Of these books, 1,285,351 have been given 
to the men through the chaplains, and 758,170 sold 
at the cost price of 15¢ to civilians for distribution. 
The Society has also distributed free through the 
chaplains 37,210 Bibles and 464,579 Gospel portions. 

In 1943 the Society is moving Scriptures out to all 
parts of the world, although difficulties of slower 
production, drafting of personnel, and limitations 
on transportation increase the problems of how to 
meet the widening scope and deepening intensity of 
the demands. The supply of Scriptures to men and 
women of the armed forces and Merchant Marine is 
going on steadily to fill the continuing, urgent re- 
quests from chaplains. Prisoners of war are asking 
for and receiving more and more Scriptures. The 
Society is now equipping Merchant Marine and 


aid their fellow-Christians in Europe and the Far 
East to return the life of the churches to the fullest 
strength for their invaluable ministry to their own 
people and nations. For this the Scriptures are essen- 
tial. The Christian people of America—far better 
equipped for it than any other—must stock now the 
American arsenal of Scripture supplies for immedi- 
ate shipment to churches and Bible Societies in these 
countries as soon as the sea lanes are opened. This 
will involve Norway, Belgium, France, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Poland, Italy, Bul- 
garia, Greece, Yugoslavia, Burma, Malaysia, Korea, 
China, and possibly Denmark, Germany, and other 
countries. Within the first six armistice months it 
will require not less than 600,000 Bibles and 1,200,- 
ooo New Testaments, costing over $850,000. Be- 





Navy ‘lifeboats and rafts with Testaments in water- 
proof containers. The printing of Italian, Polish, 
French, and other Bibles and Testaments is being 
undertaken in Switzerland, in order to supply civilian 
populations unable to get them in their own coun- 
try. The Society is preparing in the United States a 
new Russian Bible and new editions of Norwegian, 
Polish, Italian, and German Bibles and Testaments, 


cause of the time required to secure paper, to print 
and to bind, the American Bible Society should now 
start production to cost in this year approximately 
$350,000. 


SUMMARY OF NEEDS 


I. Scriptures for men and women in Army, 
Navy, and Merchant Marine......... $200,000 





d the and Greek, French, Bulgarian, Polish, and other 2. Scriptures for prisoners of war and 
Gospels. The soldiers in the armies of several Latin refugees, sent out from Geneva, Switz- 
American countries will soon find available over erland, and New York........... oo. 
S? 200,000 Spanish Testaments for their use. For the 3. For publication in Switzerland for im- 
African peoples, cut off from their usual supply poverished churches and civilians in 
from the British Society, the American Society is Europe and elsewhere ree eee 75,000 
rk? publishing new editions. 4. For publication of new Scriptures for 
This, then, is the supply line of today which is Africa sect e eee e ee eeeteeeteaeeeeees 10,000 
: few carrying the supply to the demand. Will there be 5. For rehabilitation of the Netherlands 
a supply line of tomorrow to feed those who are Bible Society work in Java when that 
—— hungry, to gather in those who are strangers, to land is retaken ..........++-. or + 10,000 
clothe those who are naked, to visit those who are 6. For advance publications to be immedi- 
siete sick, to comfort those who are in prison? The ately supplied to conquered countries 
sople’s United Nations governments, and our own in par- with the reopening of sea lanes........ 350,000 
gath- ticular, are preparing food supplies and other goods Deficit forward July 1, 1943....... 16,187 
for the succor of millions of impoverished people, maine 
immediately the stricken lands are set free. Even so, Need before July 1, 1944 ........-- $696,187 
the Christians of America must prepare at once tO Reprinted from the Bible Society Record. 
Jewish Life in a Democracy 
Secre- (Continued from page 440) 
jonate ing of democracy and create an atmosphere in which you,” said the Master. So is the ideal democracy. 
cured "Justice and freedom are guaranteed to all. In the And the sooner Jews, and all the rest of us, realize 
ited a final analysis the unity of a democracy rests not on _ the spiritual foundation upon which our democracy 
tas law, but on the spirit of the people. It is out of the rests, and seek to further its ideals of justice, mutual 
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heart of our citizens that the issues of our national 
life are determined. “The kingdom of God is within 
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helpfulness, and brotherhood, the sooner will be 
realized the democracy of our forefathers’ dreams. 
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A GREAT, PRESSING PROBLEM FACES ALL THE SYNODS 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States to- 
day with regard to their colleges and theological 
seminaries. A solution must be found soon. 

It is not enough for the ministers and the heads 
of the colleges and seminaries to be interested in and 
devoted to the welfare of the Church’s work in 
higher education, The whole membership of the 
Church should be more fully informed concerning 
the larger issues faced by the colleges and semi- 
naries, in order that Presbyterians may give more 
wisely to their support. 

The Assembly’s Committee on the Christian Edu- 
cation Movement in speaking of the colleges and 
seminaries of the Church declared: 

These are unusual times on which we have come. 
The product of these institutions is sorely needed. 
These institutions are seeking to prepare people of 
broad culture, trained intelligence, and dependable 
Christian character, which the times demand. Our 
colleges and seminaries are chiefly concerned in pre- 
paring those who shall serve the home, the church, 
the school, the state, the nation, and the world. 
Many of these institutions cannot possibly continue 
to do this in an effective way unless the Church 
awakes and gives to them the proper support. 

By order of the General Assembly a thorough 
survey of the educational work and responsibility 
of our Church was made in 1941-1942. The General 
Education Board and the John Bulow Campbell 
Foundation made liberal appropriations to apply on 
the cost of this survey. Foremost educators under 
the direction of Dr. George A. Works spent more 
than a year on the task. The Report of the Survey— 
a volume of 152 pages—has been sent to all the min- 
isters and educators of the Church. 

The Survey Report clearly reveals the fact that 
the firm establishing of our colleges and seminaries 
is the most pressing responsibility of the synods to- 
day. 

The surveyors state: In this report an effort has 
been made to bring the lay membership of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States to the realiza- 
tion: (1) that its institutions of higher learning are 
inadequately supported; (2) that there should be a 
reduction in the number both of colleges and semi- 
naries which the Church attempts to maintain; 
(3) that for certain phases of higher education the 
synod is too small -a unit and coéperation on a 
regional or Assembly basis will be necessary; (4) that 
much can be done to improve the character of the 
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What Will You Do About It? 


offerings of colleges; (5) that faculties should be 
better paid and provision should be made for a re- 
tirement age with an allowance; (6) that only by 
adjusting themselves to economic and social changes 
can the Church-related colleges keep a place in 
American higher education. 

In 1942 the Executive Committee of Christian 
Education said to the General Assembly: 

The Church has thought and talked and conferred 
about the Christian college and the theological semi- 
nary and the great need of their contribution to the 
Church and to democracy, but the call now comes 
from every quarter that we do something about it. 
As the whole nation is now going all out for victory 
in this war, surely the Church will also awake to a 
clearer recognition of its sacred obligation to go all 
out for the spiritual defense of our democracy and 
of the world, and for an enduring peace. 

And the 1942 General Assembly said to the mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian family: 

The Assembly calls upon the controlling synods 
and presbyteries to recognize the essential impor- 
tance of the Christian colleges and the theological 
seminaries to the entire task of the Church, and ap- 
peals to each synod and presbytery for full support 
of the Christian Education Movement as already 
approved by two former Assemblies. In the training 
of our youth, these Christian halls bind in one bundle 
Christian faith and American ideals. “Other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ,’ “in whom are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge.” 

The 1943 Assembly’s Standing Committee on 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief offered 
the following resolutions which were adopted: 

That the Assembly call on the synods to face 
carefully and prayerfully the condition of their 
colleges and seminaries, and to make immediate and 
effective plans to improve the system of education 
of our entire Church, and that the “Report of a 
Survey,” by Dr. George A. Works, Director, be the 
basis of this study. 

That the synods be asked to continue their efforts 
along the lines of the Christian Education Move- 
ment, and that the Assembly’s Committee on C. F. 
& M. R. be directed to continue to sow seeds of 
information concerning the work of our educational 
institutions.—Minutes of the 1943 General Assem- 
bly, page 76. 

The 1943 Assembly’s Standing Committee on 
Stewardship proposed a resolution to the 1943 As- 
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sembly, which was adopted. Resolution follows: 

That the Assembly, in view of the relatively small 
increase in buildings and endowments which col- 
leges and seminaries have been able to make since 
the depression, and in view of the great strain which 


the present emergency has brought to these educa- 
tional institutions, urge our synods and presbyteries 
to increase their support to colleges and seminaries 
during these trying days——Minutes of 1943 General 
Assembly, page 66. 





“... And Call Her Blessed” 


By MRS. S. M. PURCELL* 


(Note: The Presbyterians who early came to America 
saw a great need not only in the Presbyterian family, but in 
the communities of which they were a part. They gave 
themselves without reserve to the work of remedying this 
condition by planting schools. They showed a broad and 
statesmanlike spirit, seeming ever ready to let their own 
institutions die, or to merge them into community enter- 
prises, wherever such a course would contribute to the larger 
good. 

It is amazing and disappointing to discover how difficult 
it is to preserve the history of individuals and institutions. 
And yet such records are of intense interest and often throw 
clear light on the present and future. 

Recently in Austin, Texas, alumnae paid tribute to two 
Presbyterian schools, now honorably departed; and to two 
outstanding women educators, one of whom, still “a lady 
of great charm and lively intellect” on her eighty-fourth 
birthday, was present at the reunion.) 


In 1839 Rev. HuGH WItson, A PRESBYTERIAN PIO- 
neer in Texas, began a Presbyterian school in his 
home at Gay Hill, near Brenham, When Rev. James 
W. Miller, D.D., the first Presbyterian pastor in 
Houston, was forced to seek a more healthful cli- 
mate, he moved to Gay Hill and took over both the 
educational and pastoral work of Mr. Wilson. Live 
Oak Female Seminary was formally opened in Dr. 
Miller’s home in 1853, with himself as president and 
his wife’s sister, Miss Rebecca Kilgore Stuart of 
West Virginia, as lady principal. 

Miss Stuart became the inspiring influence at Live 
Oak Seminary. Even after her marriage to Dr. 
George Clark Red, a pioneer physician, she con- 
tinued to teach. Dr. Miller once referred to himself 
as “one who claims to have done the State some 
service as an educator, but never a better than in 
finding and bringing to Texas such a teacher as 
Mrs. Red.” 

What is known as “a second influence in the his- 
tory of Texas Presbyterian education for women” 
began in 1875 when Dr. Red’s health failed and the 
family—there were four children—moved to Austin, 


Q “Mrs. S. M. Purcell is Historian of Central Texas Presbyterial 
Auxiliary, and is a daughter-in-law of Mrs. Lel Red Purcell. 
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Mrs. Lel Red Purcell receives a birthday gift of a check for 
$200.00 concealed in a great sheaf of white gladioli, presented 
by a former pupil, Mrs. C. B. Farrington of Huntsville, Texas 


where Mrs. Red founded Stuart Seminary. Her hus- 
band had previously built a commodious stone 
building which he deeded to his wife, in order that 
she might have a suitable building in which to con- 
tinue her calling of teaching the young womanhood 
of Texas. The seminary gave its young ladies not 
only Latin, music, and art, but also the basic sciences. 
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Mrs. Red passed away in 1886, after teaching, 
through months of suffering, until a few days before 
her death. Miss Lel Red, the eldest daughter, suc- 
ceeded her mother as principal of the seminary. 

The influence of this family on education in Texas 
is far-reaching, for all members of the family, includ- 
ing the retired physician father who taught until 
his death in 1881, were instructors in the school. 
The younger son entered the University of Texas 
as a junior when that institution opened its first ses- 
sion in 1883, and was the first and only academic 
graduate i in 1885, later becoming a prominent phy- 
sician in Houston. It is interesting that a grand- 
daughter and namesake of Lel Red is at present a 
student at the University of Texas and is planning 
to write her Master’s thesis on Stuart Seminary. No 
one can give an accurate account of how many of 


_ the seminary’s students entered the teaching pro- 


fession. 

Miss Red married Rev. J. M. Purcell in 1889. At 
the turn of the century she retired—or thought she 
was retiring—to a farm near Lockhart, w here she 
and her husband still live. She “was motivated by 
two reasons in giving up the seminary: she w anted 
her three sons to grow up in a farm home; and the 
advancement of public education made the private 
school then unnecessary.” 


“But I found I was still a teacher,” Mrs. Purcell 
admits happily. “I taught my own children and 
my neighbors’ children. When I ran out of these, 
I found a Negro child on the farm and taught him.” 

When Stuart Seminary was discontinued, the 
heirs deeded the building to the Synod of Texas for 
a theological seminary; and here Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary began its work in 1902. 

In May, 1943, former students of Live Oak Semi- 
nary and Stuart Seminary met in Austin for their 
first reunion, honoring Mrs. Purcell on her eighty- 
fourth birthday. At a tea the former students pre- 
sented the honoree with a sheaf of gladioli in which 
was concealed a check for $200.00. In making the 
presentation, Mrs. C. B. Farrington of Huntsville 
said, “Her patience and understanding have lived in 
her girls’ hearts all these years.’ 

An illustrated lecture, based on painstaking re- 
search, presented the history of the Seminary. 
Professor Eby of the University of Texas com- 
mented in his talk, “Now Stuart Seminary will take 
its rightful place in the history of early education 
in Texas.” 

Mrs. Purcell’s son, Rev. Malcolm L. Purcell, D.D.., 
of Port Arthur, preached the morning sermon at 
the University Presbyterian Church, thus closing 
appropriately ‘the formal reunion program. 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 





Rev. and Mrs. William Thomas Mulcay 


ARRIVALS 
On furlough from Africa—Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McIlroy; Rev. and Mrs. C. R. Stegall. 


On furlough from West Brazil—Rev. 
Robert D. Earnest. 


and Mrs. 
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DEPARTURES 


Returning to Africa after being detained in U. S.— 
Miss Lena Reynolds, R. N. 

New missionaries to Africa—Rev. William Thomas 
Mulcay was born in Augusta, Georgia. He re- 
ceived his academic education at the Academy of 
Richmond County; his B. A. degree in Biblical 
Education at Columbia Biblical School, Colum- 
bia, S. C., and his B. D. degree at Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia. Mr. 
Mulcay goes out to Africa as an ev angelistic mis- 
sionary. 


Mrs. William Thomas Mulcay was, before her 
marriage, Eula Jean Blackwell. She was born in 
Atlanta, Georgia, and received her early educa- 
tion in Greenville High School, after which she 
took a business course in Draughn’s Business 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. She received her 
B. A. degree at Columbia Biblical School. She 
will do evangelistic work with her husband. 
Their station has not yet been assigned. 
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The Westminster Assembly 
IV. The Westminster Assembly and Its Fruit 


By D. P. McGEACHY* 


THE QUESTION OF SUCCESS OR FAILURE AS WE LOOK 
back on the Assembly of 1643 is a matter of defini- 
tion—a matter of the meaning we give to words. In 
no field is there greater demand for what Stuart 
Chase has called “semantics” than in this. Of course 
these “learned and godly divines” did not see 
Presbyterianism made the official and universal 
Church of England. Presbyterianism all but perished 
for generations south of Scotland’s border. If that 
is to be our standard, then the Assembly was a 
failure. On the other hand, if we take a longer look, 
we may well say that the Assembly succeeded be- 
yond its wildest dreams. A creed was written and 
an order of church government was set up, and that 
creed and that form of church government are liv- 
ing and thriving today. It is literally true that the 
sun never sets on the Presbyterian Standards. And 
so, unless we are going to say that Martin Luther 
was a failure or that John Calvin was a failure or that 
John Knox was a failure or that Jonathan Edwards 
was a failure, we have no need to say that Westmin- 
ster was a failure. Call across the centuries. Let history 
“unfold her long annals and say.” Judge the tree by 
its immeasurable fruits and we will have no need to 
apologize for being the children of a band of men 
who met at the call of a British Parliament three 
hundred years ago for the purpose of settling “the 
government and liturgy of the Church of England, 
and for the vindication and clearing of the said 
church from false aspersions and interpretations.” 
A dozen or so years ago it was my privilege to be 
for some time in London. One day I was rambling 
quietly through Westminster Abbey and was ap- 
proached by a pleasant young fellow in uniform 
who wanted to show me the famous shrine with its 
multitudinous monuments and memorials. I was in 
no mood to listen to the chatter of a professional 
but, just to see what would happen, I said, “If you 
will take me into the Jerusalem Chamber where the 
Presbyterian Standards were written I’ll be glad to 
have your help.” To my amazement and to my 
amusement, the would-be guide hesitated for just a 
moment and then said, “Presbyterian Standards? 
There were never any Presbyterian Standards writ- 
ten here—this place is Episcopal.” I did not hesitate 
“This is the fourth of a series of articles written by Rev. D. P. 


MeGeachy, 
Minster Assembly. 


OCTOBER 1943 


D.D., in celebration of the Tercentenary of the West- 


even for a moment, I put my hand on the young 
man’s shoulder and said quietly but firmly, “Young 
man, there is just one thing I am going to say to you, 
and that is ‘Good-bye’—you evidently do not know 
the history of your wonderful Abbey as you ought 
to know it.” We looked each other straight in the 
eye and I turned and went on with my rambling. 
Before you condemn me too harshly for being rude 
to a stranger, let me finish my story. Less than ten 
minutes later I realized that I was again being ap- 
proached by my young fellow to whom I may have 
owed an apology for my frankness. He was not 
angry. Quite the contrary. He smiled and said, “I 
think you are the gentleman who wanted to see the 
Jerusalem Chamber. I’ve come to apologize. I went 
at once to my chief and he has been giving me a 
lesson in history. I want to thank you for your 
frankness, and I’ll never again be so ignorant as to 
what really happened here three hundred years ago.” 
We shook hands and parted the best of friends, and 
I tell the story with the wish that no Presbyterian 
will ever be as uninformed as that young English- 
man was in the midst of his English history. As best 
we can let us look at the Assembly and let us ask 
as to its success or its failure. 

Undoubtedly it had a great opportunity. Three 
hundred years ago the world had gone fluid and 
might have been moulded much as Moses moulded 
the Hebrews in the days of the Exodus. Of course 
that remaking would not have been easy for any- 
body, but it was clearly possible. Take, for example, 
the growth of Quakerism in the very day of this 
Assembly. We think of the Friends of our day as a 
little band scarcely large enough to be counted by 
the census enumerators. We probably would be 
quick to give them credit for doing much good, but 
we may be surprised to learn that so careful a scholar 
as Gerald Heard says of them, “In England, the 
country of their rise, early in their second genera- 
tion, tho actively persecuted, they were probably 
the second most numerous religious body—the first 
being the state-enforced Anglican Church.” Let us 
discount Heard considerably. Let us remember that 
he gives no exact figures. Let us hesitate as much 
as we will, but after all here is an unanswerable 
example of the thing we are considering. England, 
at the time of the Westminster Assembly, was ready 
for a revival, and our question is as to why she did 
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not turn Presbyterian when called to that faith and 
practice by the Westminster Assembly. Why did 
not Presbyterianism grow as Quakerism grew? Why 
did the faith of our fathers have so little acceptability 
at a time when England was evidently eager for the 
gospel and waiting for somebody to proclaim it? 
Of course we may be tempted to ask why Quaker- 
ism finally ceased to grow in numbers, but we must 
pass that inquiry by—it is outside our present field. 
Presbyterianism, with the heart of England eager 
for it and the authority of Parliament behind it, was 
a comparative failure in England, and our question 
is as to the reason for that failure. (Remember that 
we are using the word only in a limited sense.) 
Perhaps we shall not be able to answer our own 
question. Certainly we must not dogmatize. A few 
items may be submitted and there we must leave our 
problem. It may be that only God knows the real 
solution. For us there is a bigger and more pressing 
question, and to that we will want to turn in a clos- 
ing article in this series. For the present let us think 
of certain things that may have bearing on the ques- 
tion as to why the fruit of the Assembly of 1643 
was not richer and fuller in the days that immedi- 
ately followed it. 

To most of us, a part of the answer will lie in the 
fact that our fathers had no idea of a Church that 
was not subservient to the State. Of course there 
were debates in which something of power was 
claimed for the Church—the great debate between 
Selden and Gillespie is an example. But, after all that, 
the fact remains that our fathers believed in a 
Church that belonged to the State and was sup- 
ported by the State. And apparently it did not mat- 
ter much what sort of State might be the supporting 
party. That seems a cruel thing to say, and in a 
sense it is not precisely true, but we may as well 
think of the Stuarts and our ancestors—the un- 
speakable, disgusting, impossible Stuarts. And yet 
for these Stuarts our Presbyterian ancestors were 
ready to die—and for these Stuarts many of them 
did die. Read the description by Dickens of James 
First. Discount that if you will, but there still re- 
mains the cold fact of the Hampton Court Con- 
ference and the sneering brutality with which the 
finest men in England were treated. Charles First 
was little if any better, and Charles Second was 
easily as bad as the other two taken together. There 
are the familiar lines about this scoundrel for whom 
— Presbyterians actually gave their lives in 

attle, 


“Here lies our sovereign lord, the king, 
Whose word'no man relies on; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.” 
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These lines are entirely too flattering to the beast 
that Charles really was, and yet we shudder when 
we think that our Westminster fathers wanted a 
Church whose head would be a man like that! Is jt 
any wonder that they went out but that God did 
not go with them? 

A second thing that may be considered is the 
lack of tolerance on the part of our fathers. Here 
I tread very carefully, for I may be misunderstood, 
and, more than that, I may be mistaken. Theirs was 
not an age of tolerance. We may think of John 
Locke who was a boy in 1643 and who later wrote 
a constitution for the Carolinas. Locke is held up as 
an example of toleration, but when we come to read 
his Carolina constitution we discover that he did not 
know the meaning of the word. As compared with 
some people of his day he was liberal, but if there 
were room to go into it here we would see instantly 
that toleration in 1643 and for years after was not 
what we have in mind at all when we use the word 
in 1943. The point to get just here is that our West- 
minster divines were not as tolerant as John Locke. 
And people who had suffered under the intolerance 
of Rome did not welcome the thought of suffering 
under Edinburgh or Glasgow. We can well see how 
Milton would say, “Presbyter is but priest write 
large.” We can well see how people would say, 
“This Presbyterianism is but Laud with a Scotch 
accent.” People of that day were too near to the 
days of Bloody Mary with her burnings and behead- 
ings—too near to Archbishop Laud with his thank- 
ing God for a court that would trim off the stumps 
of Prynne’s already mutilated ears. Laud was in 
prison when the Assembly met, and he was executed 
not long after, but we can well see that the average 
man would shrink from putting into power anybody 
who might possibly take Laud’s place. A whole 
library could be written in discussing this matter, 
but we may as well admit that our Presbyterian 
ancestors were not tolerant in a day when the idea 
of toleration was growing everywhere, and “the man 
on the street” was afraid of persecution as we of to- 
day fear tuberculosis or cancer. We Presbyterians 
in America have learned toleration in a hard school, 
and we look at this problem through the eyes of 
Francis Makemie and Samuel Davies, but Ruther- 
ford and Henderson had not been to our school. 
They found Presbyterianism in the Bible (and it is 
there) and they were ready to die for what they 
found in the Book. They did not see how it was 
possible for any man to be patient with anything 
less than the whole truth—the truth that seemed 
so plain to them. Bishop Usher and John Owen and 
Richard Baxter and others might suggest this or 
that by way of compromise or expedient, but those 
to whom we look back as our ecclesiastical ancestors 
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yould have none of that, and saints like Samuel 
Rutherford would go for years without taking the 
communion because they could not have it just as it 
ought to be administered. We may learn to love 
their courage and their exactness, but we may well 
weep for their lack of patience with the views of 
others. And this intolerance undoubtedly kept 
Presbyterianism from making the advance it might 
otherwise have made. 

And this brings us to a third thing that must be 
considered, although it will be harder to name. 
These ancestors of ours lived in a hard and bitter 
age, and they and others missed the compassion that 
isin Christ Jesus. Think of Milton (who might have 
been a Presbyterian but for his peculiar views about 
divorce). During the days of the Assembly, Milton 
was writing his immortal pamphlets, and a careful 
authority in discussing these speaks of “their meas- 
ureless ferocity, their boundless license in personal 
scurrility.” Precisely the same words might be used 
of Samuel Rutherford’s writings. Rutherford was a 
saint, but he was a cruel saint! If that seems an ab- 
surd statement we will simply have to let the ab- 
surdity stand. It is there in Rutherford’s character 
and in his writings which we have to this day. He 
loved the Lord as but few of us can ever appreciate, 
but he hated people with a ferocity that is beyond 
our power to conceive. We see the same thing in 
Oliver Cromwell. Read Cromwell’s account of the 
capture of Drogheda in Ireland. These people in 
Drogheda were Catholics, and, in the very church 
where they had so lately celebrated the Romish 
Mass, they were burned like filthy trash. Listen to 
Cromwell: “And now give me leave to say how it 
comes to pass that this work is wrought. It was set 


upon some of our hearts that a great thing should 
be done not by power or might but by the Spirit of 
God. And was it not so, clearly? That which caused 
your men to storm so courageously, it was the 
Spirit of God who gave your men courage and took 
it away again; and gave the enemy courage and took 
it away again; and gave your men courage again— 
and therewith this happy success. And therefore it 
is good that God alone have all the glory.” And we 
read on as Cromwell tells of the awful burning, and 
the blasphemy of one man who in his dying agony 
cried out in words we will not print on this page, 
and which yet seem to have been music to Crom- 
well’s ears. We may say it with a sob in our throats 
and with tears in our eyes, but the fact is there that 
these ancestors of ours had no conception of the 
compassion of Jesus who cried, “Father, forgive 
them.” Is it any wonder that the kingdom did not 
come in 1643? Was their way the way of Jesus? 
They had the intellectual power to write a creed 
that can probably never be improved on—but did 
they not miss something vital? Careful historians are 
agreed that among the definite character traits of 
the English people and which can be traced to this 
period of 1641 to 1688 are fear of a standing army 
and a scorn of an outward profession of religion. 
There is something for us to consider on our knees. 
It may be that we shall try to see more clearly what 
that vital something was if we are permitted to read 
the concluding article of this series. If it seems that 
we have spoken here too frankly about the faults 
of our fathers, let us remember that no one of us 
is perfect. These with whom we are dealing were 
great men and we may well try to be as great in 
our day as they were in theirs. 





To Guide Your 


How long after our Congo Mission was established, 
before an attempt at printing was made? 

What was the name of the first press? 

What happened to the expected new press? 

What five points in The News of the Kasai People 
were especially helpful to the native Methodist 
preacher? 

What is the name of our new station in our Congo 
Mission? 

What Mission had this new territory before we took 
It over? 


What does Dr. Laubach say is a “Post-War Must”? 


OCTOBER 1943 


Survey Reading 


What percentage of the population of Asia is illit- 
erate? Of Africa? In Latin America? 

What great Society is trying to keep the supply line 
of the Word of God functioning? Are you doing 
your part to help? 

In what land have Jews found the larger measure 
of freedom, respect and prosperity? 

What town in our Southland is Church-centered? 

How is Marietta, Georgia, meeting the emergency 
the war has brought to them? 


Where are a thousand volunteers wanted? 
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Auxiliary Aids and Activities 


October in the Woman’s Auxiliary 


October introduces the observance of the annual 
Home Missions Study Season in our Church. The 
dates are October 3 to November 7, 1943, with the 
week of October 31 to November 7 being set aside 
as a special week of Prayer and Self- Denial for 
Home Missions. Every member of the woman’s 
auxiliary should acquaint herself with the plans 
which her church has made for this season’s observ- 
ance. 


AUXILIARY PROGRAM— 


Topic: “Facing the Future in Home Missions” 


Without question the future of Home Missions 
as we view it today holds a challenge unlike that in 
any era of the past. New avenues of need revealed, 
new channels of service opened, new methods of 
approach developed—all of which places a greater 
responsibility on the church-in-the-community and 
enlarges its evangelistic task. 

Surely, in facing the future in Home Missions, 
every church member must become informed and 
should assume the obligations which the benefits of 
Christianity puts upon each professed follower of 
the Lord. The phrase “planning for the future” 
never held more fascinating possibilities concerning 
Home Missions than in this instance. The program 
on this topic has been written by Dr. Claude H. 
Pritchard, and will be sent to all subscribers for 
Auxiliary Inspirational program material. It is avail- 
able to others desiring it at 10 cents a copy. Order 
from the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


BUSINESS WOMAN’S CIRCLES— 


Topic: “Facing the Future in Home Missions” 


The program for the Business Woman’s Circle is 
the same as that for the Auxiliary Inspirational, with 
certain adaptations. However, if this material does 
not seem to fit the need of any particular group, it 
is hoped that such changes as may seem necessary 
will be made, The business women will want to read 
the article in the September PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, 
“Today’s Strategy in Home Missions,” by Dr. R. D. 
Bedinger, as well as other articles in the SURVEY and 
Church papers dealing with Home Missions, 
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GENERAL CIRCLES— 


Topic: “Today’s Strategy in Home Missions” 

“Home Missions is an attempt of the Church to 
reach lost souls. .. . To seek, to know, and to follow 
God’s will is the greatest strategy Home Missions 
and its loyal constituency can employ.” Thus read 
the opening and the closing statements of the article, 
“Today’s Strategy in Home Missions,” by Dr. R. D. 
Bedinger. Every alert member of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., will want to know what lies between 
those two statements, That knowledge can be gained 
by reading this article which appears in the Septem- 
ber issue of the PresByTERIAN SuRVEY. The article 
contains information that will be helpful in present- 
ing the topic for the October circle meeting. The 
questions which appear at the beginning of this 
article will lend themselves to the opening of the 
discussion of this vital subject, and it is hoped many 
other questions will be brought out through the 
reading. 

Leader’s Helps for the Topic Presentation will be 
found on page 27 of the “Circle Program Helps” 
booklet. A plan for presenting will be found on 
pages 13 and 14 in the same booklet. However, the 
program leader should feel free to present her topic 
in any way sie chooses—since getting across the 
information is the real purpose of any program. 


“TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN’—chiefly 
every member! 

The book, “Strangers No Longer,” by Annie B. 
Kerr, is the suggested reading book for the Home 
Mission Season. It is not the ty pe of book to be used 
for study or review but contains fascinating stories 
that release their full value when read by the indi- 
vidual. For an afternoon or evening of the most 
enlightening reading, get “Strangers No Longer,” 
price 60 cents. Order from the Presbyterian Book 
Store, Richmond 9, Virginia, or 1814 Main St., Dal- 
las 1, Texas. 


To the Circle Chairman 


October is the month to emphasize subscribing to 
the Church papers. The week of October 10 to 17 
is set aside for the canvass. Give your fullest coép- 
eration to the Secretary of Literature as she under- 
takes this important task. See page 30 of the Year- 
book for addresses, or page 11 of the Catalogue of 
Publications for both addresses and prices of the 
Church papers. 
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Home Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service (Section |) 


Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Oklahoma) 

, Rev. J. S., Talihina 
aenaeah. Rev. & Mrs. R. M., Hugo 
Frazier, Rev. R. L., Bennington 
Gardner, Rev. & Mrs. Oscar, Zafra 
Holden, Rev. John F., Wapanucka 
Hotchkin, Rev. K., Bennington 
James, Rev. & Mrs. Grady, Talihina 
Wolfe, Rev. Nelson, Fillmore 


OKLAHOMA 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Durant, Oklahoma 
Hodgson, Miss Edith F. 
— Miss Willodine 
McGee, Mrs. Laura Adams 
Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Smith, Mrs. Cleo 
Teasley, Mrs. Jewel 
Zion, Mrs. W. E. 


GOODLAND INDIAN SCHOOL 
Goodland, Oklahoma 
‘Miller, Rev. E. D. 
Benton, Miss Hazel 
Benton, Miss Dorothy 
Dosh, Miss Rena 
Garrison, Mrs. Ethel 
Hardy, Mrs. Bessie 
Hogue, Miss Sammy D. 
Norris, Mr. Jack 
Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 


ALABAMA INDIANS 
Livingston, Texas 
Landry, Rev. Oscar F. 


Negro Work 


SNEDECOR 
MEMORIAL SYNOD 


Alabama 
Carter, Rev. Haley E., Mobile 
5 505 Owen Street 
Fisher, Rev. Chas., Selma 
Thomas, Rev. Peter L., Tuscaloosa 
Williams, Rev. F. H. M., Tuscaloosa 


Florida 
Hanson, Rev. J. H., DeFuniak Springs 


Georgia 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta 
928 Coleman Street, S. W. 
Mallard, Rev. J. R., Darien 
Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur 
Roulhac, Rev. R. D., Thomasville 


Louisiana 


Bouchelion, Rev. Wm. H., Frierson 
Gipson, Rey. W. J., New Orleans 
3720 S. Claiborne Street 
Haydel, Rev. L. W., Baton Rouge 
_ _931E. Boulevard Street 
Rice, Rev. J. W., Scotlandville 
Stull, Rev. J. C., Frierson 


Mississippi 
(imstrong, Rev. Anthony, Heidelburg 
ur, Rey, F. A., West Point 
arr, Rey. Jas. A., Kosciusko 
Flournoy, Rev. L. M., Columbus 
iladney, Rey, Harvey, Waterford 
reston, Rev. B., Hattiesburg 


Missouri 
Johnson, Rey. A. H., St. Louis 
1717 Goode Avenue 


North Carolina 
Carr, Rey. Jawells, Charlotte, 
Wilkins Smith University 
ukinson, Rey, A. J., Rowland 
Williams, Rey, C, H., No. Wilkesboro 





South Carolina 
Chiphe, Rev. Dzandira 
Box 215, Bishopville 
James, Rev. Robt. A., Dillon 
James, Rev. Thos. J., Hartsville 


Texas 


Boyce, Rev. J. H. M., Houston 
1312 Gregg Street 


STILLMAN INSTITUTE 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

{Jackson, Mr. A. L. 

Clinisson, Miss Carnie 

Crane, Rev. C. L 

Crane, Mrs. C. L. 

Davenport, Mrs. Pinkie 
Huling, Miss Brooksie, R.N. 
Jackson, Mrs. A. L. 

Johnson, Miss Rebekah, R.N. 
Lee, Mrs. Gladys 

O'Rourke, Mrs. Carrie 
Powell, Mrs. Mary 

Rann, Mrs. Bernice 

See, Miss Ruth D. 

Stephens, Miss DeLetha, R.N. 
Weaver, Mr. Geo. A. 

Weaver, Mrs. Geo. A. 

Wilson, Miss Willie 

Wood, Miss Margaret, R.N. 


CITY MISSIONS © 
Tyler, Rev. Chas. E., Birmingham, 
Ala., 131—5th Court, S. W. 
Maria Fearing Chapel 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburg Mission 
Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur, Ga. 
Decatur Presbyterian Mission 


Little, Rev. John, Louisville, Ky. 
Presbyterian Colored Missions 
Schneider, Rev. Arthur M. J., 
New Orleans, La. 
Berean Community Center 
Smith, Rev. Emerson, Richmond, Va. 
Seventeenth Street Mission 


Foreign 
Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
PRESBYTERY 


(In Texas) 


Acevedo, Rev. C. C., Kingsville 
Armendariz, Rev. R. M., San Benito 
Bello, Rev. E. Z., Houston 

1813 Decatur Street 
Campbell, Rev. R. D., Austin 

2617 Wooldridge Street 
Cantu, Rev. J. S., San Marcos 
Castaneda, Rev. E. P., Houston 
7535 Avenue L 
Cavazos, Rev. J. G., Corpus Christi 
315 Sam Rankin Street 
Garcia, Rev. M. G., Beeville 
Garza, Rev. T. G., San Antonio 
747 Leal Street 

Granados, Rev. Cruz, Victoria 
Guerrero, Rev. C. 8., Austin 

1209 E. Eighth Street 
Guerrero, Rev. J. L. C., San Antonio 

411 Durango Street 
Hernandez, Rev. J. A., Falfurrias 
Lugo, Rev. I. S., New Braunfels 
Lujan, Rev. D. E., Waco 
Luna, Rev. Alberto, Mercedes 
Maldonado, Rev. I., Bay City 
Martinez, Rev. J. F., Taylor 
Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo 
Ramirez, Rev. S. G., Del Rio 
Rugerio, Rev. F., Taft 4 
Valenzuela, Rev. G. M., Harlingen 
Vera, Rev. D. G., Cameron 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
Kingsville, Texas 

{McLane, Rev. S. Brooks 

Bergvall, Mr. N. 

Cobbs, Mr. S. D. 

Hamilton, Mrs. Harry M., Jr. 

McCain, Mrs. Beulah A. 

Seddon, Rev. E. A. J., Jr. 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL 
FOR MEXICAN GIRLS 

Taft, Texas 

Murray, Miss Berta 

Blankmeyer, Miss Ruth 

Crane, Miss Janet 

Garza, Miss Frances 

Hernandez, Miss Concepcion 

Hesse, Miss Ella 

Johanson, Miss Frances 

Rivas, Miss Margarita 

Sowell, Miss Augusta 

Taylor, Miss Martha 


CITY MISSIONS 
(In Texas) 
Fernandez, Rev. Alberto, Dallas 
Presbyterian Mission 

Rodriguez, Rev. E. 8., Dallas 

Presbyterian Mexican Mission 
Walls, Rev. & Mrs. G. A., Fort Worth 

Presbyterian Mexican Center 


CHINESE MISSION 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Garrison, Miss Lois 
223 S. Roman Street 
Kwang, Rev. N. F. 


CZECHO-SLOVAK WORK 
Prince George, Virginia 
Calak, Rev. John 
FRENCH WORK 
(In Louisiana) 
Blackburn, Rev. J. Nelson, Houma 
Danis, Rev. Pierre, Jeanerette 


HUNGARIAN WORK 


Hammond, Louisiana 
Bartus, Rev. & Mrs. Alexander 


ITALIAN WORK 
Italian Institute & Centeal Chapel 
505 Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Barriett, Miss Marcie 
Bedinger, Miss Miriam 
Bisceglia, Rev. and Mrs. J. B. 
LaMountain, Mrs. H. 
McCune, Miss A. 
Tamborello, Mrs. L. 
Verezia, Rev. V. A 


Italian Work, New Orleans, La. 
Russo, Mrs. C. 


Valdese Church, Galveston, Texas 


d’Albergo, Rev. Arturo 
1311 Avenue G 


JEWISH WORK 
Emmanuel Neighborhood House 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Kligerman, Rev. Aaron Judah 
2102 E. Baltimore Street 


LATIN WORK 
Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 
Tampa, Florida 
Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 
951—11th Avenue 


Mountain Work 


Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 
Cockerham, Rev. & Mrs. H. L., 
uicksand 
Garrett, Miss Blanche, Davi 
Hall, Miss Mabel C., Levi 
Jackson, Rev. & Mrs. W. H., Jackson 
Salyer, Mr. & Mrs. T. J., Elkatawa 
Spencer, Rev. C. S., Blackey 
Sudduth, Rev. & Mrs. J. T., 
Whitesburg 


Turner, Mrs. Seldon H., Canoe 
Van Atta, Miss Velma M., Juan 





SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 
Abingdon Presbytery 
(In Virginia) 

*Lapsley, Rev. Samuel B., Abingdon 
Armstrong, Rev. Jas. A., Hillsville 
Clark, Rev. Frank, Beaver Creek 
Guthrie, Miss Kate, Dublin 
Jackson, Rev. James L., Appalachia 
McChesney, Miss Elizabeth, Bristol 
Preston, Rev. W. W., Grundy 
Rowe, Rey. J. W., Rural Retreat 
Smith, Rev. J. M., Big Stone Gap 
Walkup, Rev. J. W., Hurley 


Asheville Presbytery 
(In North Carolina) 
*McClure, Rev. R. E., Asheville 
Bridgman, Rev. H. T., Highlands 
Freeman, Rev. D. R., Horseshoe 
McChesney, 2 = Asheville 


Paisley, Rev. H. ed Murphy 
Wakefield, Rev. W. H., Stocksville 


Holston Presbytery 

(In North Carolina) 
Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree 
Currie, Rev. Marion, Boone 
Davison, Miss Zeta C., Huneycutt 
Newton, Miss Osma, Toledo 
Sanders, Rev. Arthur, Newland 
Wilson, Rev. W. Ernest, Paint Gap 


(In Tennessee) 
Andrews, Miss Mary, Hartford 
Gray, Rev. J. L., Roan Mountain 
Gray, Mrs. J. L., Roan Mountain 
Hall, Rev. J. Lee, Piney Flats 
Wiggins, Rev. B. H., Greeneville 
*Yelton, Rev. John S., Stony Point 
Young, Rev. W. C., Whitesburg 


Knoxville Presbytery 
(In Tennessee) 
Boyer, Rev. Elmer T., Knoxville 
1607 Valley View Rd. 
Hixson, Rev. J. E., Soddy 
Hollenhead, Rev. G. M., Tellico Plains 
*Larson, Rev. B. M., Knoxville 
2131 E. Magnolia Avenue 
Meeks, Rev. B. A., Knoxville 
2334 Jefferson Ave. 
Taylor, Rev. T. R., Etowah 
Wolfe, Rev. 8. M., Farner 
Wood, Rev. W. O., LaFollette 


(In Kentucky) 
Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville 
Davis, Miss Frances, Pineville 
Stevenson, Rev. F. D., Corbin 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 
Highland Institution 
Guerrant, Ky. 

jJackson, Mr. York M. 
Barton, Mrs. Roy 

Collins, Mr. C. W. 

Cross, Miss Ruby 

Daniels, Miss Mildred 
Hensley, Miss Eva Mae 
Jackson, Mrs. York M. 
Johnson, Mr. Willie 

Keith, Miss Gladys 

Napier, Mrs. Armina 
Newland, Mr. Joe 

Risner, Mrs. W. S. 
Robinson, Miss Amy 

Wood, Miss Margaret 


Stuart Robinson School 
Blackey, Ky. 

+Cooper, Rev. W. L. 

Clarke, Mrs. Chas. C. 

Coker, Mr. and Mrs. Winchester 
Corbett, Mrs. W. G. 

Crafton, Miss Jennie Lee 
Croucher, Mr. General 

Dixon, Miss Julia 

Ervin, Miss Mary L. 

Faires, Miss Hattie Lee 
Gammon, Miss Anne 
Graham, Miss Anne 

Gray, Miss Florence 
McKenzie, Mrs. Dona 

















McNeill, Miss Margaret E. 
Moore, Mr. Thomas S. 
Mullins, Miss Beulah 
Taggart, Miss ksther 
Whitaker, Mrs. W. M. 


Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, N. C. 
tTate, Dr. W. C. 
Baucom, Mr. B. L. 
Baucom, Mrs. Margaret H. 
Hurst, Miss Marybeth 
Mackorell, Mr. J. C. 
Pritchett, Mrs. Karleen G. 
Pritchett, Mr. Leo K 
Pritchett, Mr. J. Byron 
Stirling, Miss Alison B. 
Taylor, Miss Fannie K. 
Tufts, Miss Margaret A. 
Whitesell, Mr. Chas. F. 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 

Rabun Gap, Ga. 

tBellingrath, Rev. George C. 

Bellingrath, Mrs. George C. 

Carter, Miss Louise 

Clayton, Miss Aline 

Dendy, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 

Floyd, Mr. Berry 

Fry, Mr. H. L. 

Hackney, Miss Irene 

Holt, Mrs. lra 

Knox, Mrs. R. 1 

Jones, Miss Anna Lee 

Lennon, Miss Alice L. 

McKinney, Miss Louise 

Nicholson, Mr. and Mrs. E. N. 

Tate, Mr. Charles 


Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Ark. 
{Barr, Rev. John T. 
Barr, Mrs. John T. 
Byers, Miss tuunice 
Pittman, Mrs. Joe 
Sharp, Mrs. Florence 


School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Mo. 


tGood, Dr. R. M. 
Beck, Mr. Stafford 
Bell, ‘Rev. Geo. F. 
Brooks, Mrs. Viola M. 
Burn, Rev. Richard 
Cave, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Davis, Miss Helen 
Enix, Miss Geneva 
Downs, Miss Constance 
Fain, Miss Mary Anna 
Farrell, Mr. Leon 
Fawcett, Mr. John 
Finch, Mrs. W. M. 
Good, Mrs. R. M. 
Hayes, Miss Elsie 





Hays, Mrs. F. A. 
Jamison, Miss Frances 
Parkey, Mr. Clarence 
Peters, Mrs. Norman 
Wilson, Mr. Fred 


Glade Valley High School 
Glade Valley, N. C. 
tEldridge, Mr. E. B. 
kldridge, Mrs. K. B. 
Irvin, Rev. C. W. 
Thomas, Miss Helen 
Thompson, Mr. W. C 


Sustentation 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 
Birmingham Presbytery 
*Dick, Rev. F. Marion, Birmingham 
Calhoun, Miss Lois, Birmingham 
Cantrell, Rev. J. S., Birmingham 
808 S. 22nd Street 
Dendy, Rev. J. Norton, Birmingham 
Davis, Rev. T. M., Montevallo 
Griffith, Rev. E. F., Birmingham 
8544 Sixth Ave., North 
Howz, Rev. Thomas, Springville 
McRight, Rev. D. A., Carbon Hill 
Primm, Miss Laura, Birmingham 
2100 Fourth Ave., North 


East Alabama Presbytery 


*Clemmons, Rev. W. B., Geneva 
Bell, Rev. Robt. L., Tuskegee 
Carleton, Rev. L. W., Florala 
Carter, Rev. Jas. D., Wetumpka 
Walkup, Rev. Robt. H., Ozark 


Mobile Presbytery 
Curtis, Rev. E. D., Mobile 
153 Lambert Street 
aeeias, Rey. T. C., Mobile 
9 N. Lafa 7 7. 
ne 5 ng Ss. 
Douglas, Rev. R. ’Clyde, Pensacola, 
Florida (part time in Alabama.) 
Woods, Miss Josephine, Mobile 


North Alabama Presbytery 
Davis, Rev. Curry, Childersburg 
Doom, Rev. James, Jacksonville 
Gregory, Rev. D. B., Guntersville 
Hungerland, Rev. J. D., Sheffield 
Lindenberger, Rev. J. D., Goodwater 


Tuscaloosa Presbytery 
Burns, Rev. W. P., Marion Junction 
Cockerham, Rev. M. O., Reform 
Elsberry, Rev. Arthur T., Nanafalia 
*Partridge, Rev. J. M., Boligee 
Rogers, Rev. C. H., Selma 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 


*Scott, Rev. W. Moore, Little Rock 
1601 W. 20th Street 








Arkansas Presbytery 
Bevel, . H. te Batesville 
Cross, Rev. J. R., Martinville 


Henry, Rev. Alexander, Newport 
McCully, Rev. C. T., Paragould 
Stevenson, Rev. J. P., Jacksonville 
Vogt, Mrs. C., ; Jonesboro 

Young, Rev. D. C., Des Arc 


Ouachita Presbytery 
Barr, Rev. John T., Norman 
Bidwell, Rev. G. C., Mt. Holly 
Johnson, Rev. Geo. F., Magnolia 
Marshall, Rev. Jas. W., El Dorado 
Ricobene, Rev. 8. P., Ashdown 


Pine Bluff Presbytery 
Ingram, Rev. Ben, Princeton 
Ingram, Rev. K. I., Star City 
Mattingly, Rev. A. K., Eudora 


Washburn Presbytery 
Long, Rev. B. B., Prairie Grove 
Lothery, Rev. E. Frank, Fort Smith 
Osborn, Rev. Z. T., Dardanelle 
Young, Rev. Troy L., Hazel Glen 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 
Florida Presbytery 
Daffin, Rev. R. D., Panama City 
Powell, Rev. W. E., Argyle 
Quarterman, Rev. E. F., Quincy 


St. Johns Presbytery 


DeBarritt, Rev. Aldred, Ft. Meade 
Fry, Rev. R. Excell, Alta Vista 
Haynie, Rev. T. B., Lake Hamilton 
Lyerly, Rev. M. G., Key West 
Murphy, Rev. Marvi in, Homestead 
Passiglia, Rev. W. B., Tampa 
Pilkenton, Rev. Marshall, 

Ft. Lauderdale 
Rourk, Rev. W. C., Safty Harbor 
Reynolds, Rev. M. M., Bushnell 
Torrence, Rev. Robert, Maitland 
Young, Rev. J. Russell, Palmetto 


Suwannee Presbytery 


Clark, Rev. Fitzhugh, Atlantic Beach 
Eikel, Rev. L. H., High Springs 
Hooten, thy J. R. ., McIntosh 
Koelling, Rev. H. W., Archer 
McGill, Rev. E. B., Jacksonville 
1045 E. 13th Street 

Reynolds, Rev. M. M., Dunnellon 
Sneed, Rev. H. L., Perry 
Swedburg, Rev. Geo. C., Jacksonville 

1541 E. Duvall Street 
White, Rev. Harold, Jasper 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 
Athens Presbytery 
Helm, Rev. D. F., Tiger 


Smith, Rev. J. R., Winder 
Snipes, Rev. W. E., Cornelia 





Atlanta Presbytery 
kin. 9 ag J... . 4 = 
ailey, Rev. ksmory Univers} 
Boyd, Rev. W Wes he ienaber — 
“Route 2 
Chesne: * Rev. Paul, Atlanta 
Cloud, Rev. A. Ps , Porterdale 
Hannah, ‘or, J. K., Newnan 
Harry, Rev. W W.G., , Warm Springs 
Hazelwood, Rev. W » Hapeville 
Horger, Rev. T. PY fp damm 
Howard, Rev. John R., Lagrange 
Leyburn, Rev. . R., Jonesboro 
Paisley, Rev. J. I , Stock bridge 
*Talmage, Rev. F. C., Decatur 


1 Superior Ave, 
Truesdale ‘er 


» Scottdale 
Walker, Rev. W. Se West Point 


Augusta Presbytery 
Hawk, Rev. Ira T., Augusta 
Johnson, Rev. John Scott, Augusta 
Long, Rev. Stewart  - Washington 
Mulcay, Rev. Wm. T., Eatonton 
Newland, Rev. L. T., Union Point 
Newland, Rev. Reid, Crawfordville 
Zealy, Rev. Sam, Greensboro 


Cherokee Presbytery 


Blake, Rev. W. K., Smyrna 
Davis, Rev. Thompson E., Calhoun 
Enlow, Rev. Elmer R., Menlo 


Macon Presbytery 


Agerton, Rev. M. D., Perry 
Brown, Rev. J. F., Cordele 
Cain, Rev. M. P., Americus 
Davis, Rev. J. 8., Cuthbert 
Delgado, Rev. Oswald, Macon 
Sheffer, Rev. Geo. W., Columbus 


Savannah‘Presbytery 
*Barber, Rev. E. L., Metter 
Beall, Rev. E. L., Darien 
Chapman, Rev. F. H., St. Marys 
Elvery, Rev. F. L., Douglas 
Hicks, Rev. Basil, Statesboro 
Nelson, Rev. E. L., Vidalia 
Williams, Rev. Laurence, Savannah 

1121 E. 33rd Street 


Winn, Rev. E. S., McRae 


Southwest Georgia Presbytery 
Campbell, _ C. M., Camilla 
Good, Rev. J. W., Moultrie 
Landrum, Rev. O. C., Tifto 
Liddell, Rev. M. C., on 
McKay, Rev. Wm., ‘Thomasville 


*Indicates Superintendent. 


tIndicates Head of School. 
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Joun R,. CunninGHAM, President 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davipson, NortH CAROLINA 


The regular Academic Program and 
Basic R.O.T.C. will continue at David- 
son, with enrollment limited to three 
hundred. Freshmen classes begin during 
June, September and February. 


Early application is advised. 


1943 








Education, respectively. 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 


A PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE 


Offers two years of undergraduate and two years 
of graduate work, leading to the degrees of Bache- 
lor of Religious Education and Master of Religious 


For further information write for catalog. 


3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 22, Virginia 
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2 University We Call Your Attention To 
nta 
rdale 
= THE PRESBYTERIAN OF THE SOUTH 
ence AND THE PRESBYTERIAN STANDARD 
ridge One of the Oldest and Best Church Papers in the South——Organized 1825 
— 
ery 
Agua Chis Church Paper 
on Point 
a. deals with present- 
ery day problems in a war-torn world. 
+ Calhoun The following articles have ap- 
" peared in the recent issues of this 
y publication: “The Word of God 
7 for the World Today”; “Six Pil- 
umbus lars of Peace”; “Are We Afraid to 
tad Do Justice?”; “The Christian and 
— the War”; “A Peace Righteous and 
m0 Durable”; “Facing These Times 
r With Understanding”; “The Re- 
sponsibility of Christian Leader- 
> ship”; “Our Duty as Christian Citi- 
on zens in Time of War”; and many 
— others. There are many more timely 
= articles ready to be published in this 
a fine publication and they will appear 
ne from week to week during the com- 
ing year. This publication is South- 
ern Presbyterian by name and by 
nature and is one of the best Church 
<i Papers for the People in the Pew 
ue and the Preacher in the Pulpit. 
—— CHURCH PAPER WEEK OCT. 10-17 
Calls for a Subscription to 
ERIAN OF THE SOUTH 
3401 Rig ity _— wide Richmond, Virginia 
>2.00 Per Year $2.00 for Ministers $1.00 for a 4 Months Trial Offer 





























This is the 
Time 
To reach the unreached 


To teach the untaught 


To lengthen cords and 
strengthen stakes 


Homes—But no Church 


THE HOME MISSION EMERGENCY FUND 


calls for 
$335,000 
this year 





OUR CHURCH'S PLAN for meeting our great 


responsibility at home 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to share in making 


Christianity dominant in America 





THE ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSION COUNCIL 
573 West Peachtree Street, N. E. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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